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Abhe three basic principles on which the permanent existence 
It Ansurance Company is justifie® are: 
fey ~ ; : 
Hivst ~ Che unquestioned financial protection of its poliry- 
holders and equitable treatment of its claimants. 


- Second ~ Wholehearted co-operation with its agents and 
brokers who produce the business. 


Third A management of the affairs of the Company that 


will assure a Fair return on the capital invested? by stocleholders 
whieh capital made the Company possible. 


“Che management of the new an? greater “Andependence” 
has accepted these principles in tatal — 


of a 





_ An addition we pledge to our competitors and ty the entire 
Insurance Fraternity cooperation in the stabilization of the 
business of Insurance through continued adherence to the high- 
est standards of business conduct. | 


Gs the Bureans ant Alssoriations that are constituted to 
study the problems of .Casualty and.Surety business and to 
better relations with supervising officials and the public, we 
pledge our moral~ and if in our opinion the rause justifies it — 
our Financial support~ however “Independence will be more than a 
name in the conduct of our business. St mill be a policy. 





Independence Indemnity Company, 
Independence ASigu are pbtla Sclyhra, fra. 
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This Week: 


SURPRISE 

In a study of several thousand policies 
carrying loans, the Life Office Management 
Association reveals that the mortality rate in 
such business is vastly overestimated. A sub- 
stantial group of companies reporting to the 
association and the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau demonstrates that the per- 
sistency of policies with loans is better than 
reported for some agencies on their entire 
business. See the report of the committee 
headed by William Clarke Terrill on page 7. 


* * * 


INNOVATION 

@ The eighty thousand home office em- 
ployees of life insurance companies are to 
be offered educational advantages on a par 
with that of any other group in the business 
with the establishment of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute. 


* * * 


FOR THE CLIENT 

q William T. Nash, nationally known writer 
on insurance topics and especially notable 
for the success of his conservation efforts, 
contributes a new message directed to the 
policyholder and advising him to keep in 
touch with his company. 


* . * 


CONVENTIONS 
@ The International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Agents are 
holding a joint convention at White Sulphur 
Springs this week. T. J. V. Cullen, editor of 
THE SPECTATOR, is there, and his tele- 
graphic account of what is done appears in 
this issue. 

* * * 
Next Week: 
A.L.C. MEET 
@ The American Life Convention opens its 
first Canadian convention with the meeting 
of the Legal Section at Toronto next Monday. 
The Financial Section will also convene in 
time for wire report in the next issue. 


. * * 


POLICYHOLDERS 

q "Why Some Policyholders Leave Without 
Saying 'Goodbye'" is the title of an article 
by Ray C. Dreher, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the Boston and the Old 
Colony Insurance Companies. 


“Sound and Fury” 


URING a prolonged period of economic hardship, which oc- 
curs at intervals in the life of every nation, there is bound to 
be advanced many schemes and cure-alls with a demagogic 

appeal and founded on false philosophy. Usually their inspiration 
comes from some nationally known character who at some previous 
time has “strutted his hour upon the stage” through the medium of 
some plan which has won popular acclaim and established its pro- 
ponent ever after in his own belief as one to be considered when 
misfortune overtakes any group within that nation. 

Burdened by this popular misconception of his ability 
and willingness to bring forth a solution for every ill that besets a 
people, such a one feels it incumbent upon himself to present a con- 
stant stream of suggestions as to methods by which some business 
or industry may be lifted from the doldrums. 

In developing such salutory nostrums, utter lack of 
consideration is given to the rights or property of every other group 
or industry which the exigency of his own thirst for spotlight de- 
mands. Though the cold light of reason speedily discloses the im- 
practicability of the scheme and the gross injustice of its every 
sentence, its only purpose has been served. 

Life insurance, proud of its achievement in maintaining 
its stability and performing its every function in the face of dis- 
heartening forces, must be constantly alert to guard its frontiers 
against the insidious and invidious attacks of such a self aggrand- 
izer. Executives and agents of these great fortresses of protection 
are custodians of the final answer to countless futures. They must 
see to it that not one dollar is used for purposes other than intended 
by its policyholders and guaranteed by its policy contracts. 

One great cause for the growth of the life insurance 
idea is the confidence which men and women of America have re- 
posed in its management. They have a right to expect that every 
available means be used by that management to safeguard every 
dollar which is placed in its custody for ultimate return to policy- 
holder or retained in the treasury to bulwark further its solvency 
against the vicissitudes of an uncertain future. America is proud of 
its life insurance and the security it affords. It would not want any 
of the funds guaranteeing this security depreciated for any cause 
no matter how worthy. All business must expect rash claims on its 
resources and while they should not alarm those whose duty it is 
to guard the treasury, nevertheless they 
must not be entirely overlooked. Keep 
life insurance thoroughly solvent and free ] Y ( 
from the whims of every political public- -_4ie e . 
ity seeker. 
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Leonard C. Ashton, Vice-President and 
Secretary, Provident Mutual Life 


N a program replete with interesting 
subject matter, two committee re- 
ports read before the ninth annual 
conference of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, meeting in Philadel- 
phia on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day of this week, stand out in bold relief. 

First in importance to the association 
and its membership was the report of 
the educational committee, which marked 
the end of a year of research and plan- 
ning and the beginning of a new de- 
velopment in the progress of life in- 
surance—the birth of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute. 

This new educational project, planned 
for the benefit of the thousands of home 
office employees whose fitness for ad- 
vancement has heretofore been left to 
the resources of the individual worker, 
is designed to give this class of life 
insurance men and women facilities for 
self improvement of the same nature 
as those available to other groups in 
the industry. A certificate or diploma 
from the institute to be established by 
the L.O.M.A. will mean relatively the 
same as the various degrees and like 
recognition in the actuarial profession, 
or will signify as much in administra- 
tion circles as the C.L.U now denotes 
in the agency field. 

Of lesser import in the affairs of the 
association, but of perhaps wider in- 
terest jn the life insurance circles rener- 
ally, are the findings disclosed in the 





report of the conservation committee. 
This report, given by M. Clark Terrill, 
second vice-president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, chairman, developed daia 
on the relation of policy loans to lapses 
which showed a surprisingly low rate 
of lapsation on such business in com- 
parison to the high estimates generally 
prevalent. The data compiled by this 
committee in its study of the behavior 
of more than 6000 policies over a period 
of ten years are summarized in all es- 
sential detail on the page opposite. 


Institute Courses 

The educational committees report 
was read to the conference by Chair- 
man H. N. Hamilton, director of con- 
servation for the Union Central Life, 
on Tuesday morning. In connection with 
the committee recommendations, the 
entire procedure, which calls for three 
complete courses—with separate ex- 
aminations for each—was explained and 
a pamphlet outlining all three courses 
was distributed. 

The Association Institute will offer a 
certificate upon the completion of Course 
No. 1; a diploma in Course No. 2, and 
a degree for Course No. 3. The three 
courses will comprise, respectively, the 
following: “Principles of Life Insur- 
ance,” “Advanced Life Insurance,” and 
“The Graduate Course.” 

Examinations will be held in the 
spring of each year in the home offices 


Life Office Managers 


Sponsor Association 
Institute 


Approve Plans for Educational 
Courses for Home Office Em- 
ployees at Annual Meeting in 
Philadelphia; Conservation 
Report Gives Surprisingly 
Favorable Lapse Ratio on 
Policies With Loans 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


of member companies and under an 
officer approved by the L.O.M.A. Study 
may likewise be carried on in the offices 
of member companies, with classes band- 
ing together under competent instruc- 
tors. Any member of the association 
will freely advise employees as to how 
to join this new educational group. 

The opening session of the conference 
was called to order promptly on time 
Monday morning by President Leonard 
C. Ashton, vice-president and secretary 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. President William A. Law, 
of the Penn Mutual, was unable to de- 
liver the address of welcome as sched- 
uled, but he was ably replaced by Judge 
Lewis of Philadelphia, who paid the 
insurance fraternity a neat compliment 
when he said: “My life insurance poli- 
cies are about the only good things I 
have left and you folks are going to 
have an easy time of selling insurance 
during the next five years.” He re- 
marked on the great satisfaction that 
a man can take in doing work that he 
feels to be without weakness of any 
kind, so describing the business of life 
insurance, and he urged attention upon 
the problem of taxation. “You are over- 
taxed, over-bossed and over-propagan- 
dized.”’ he said. 

Following this cheering and sincere 
welcome, President Leonard C. Ashton 
delivered his annual address, from which 
are quoted the following excerpts: 
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“As a belated aftermath of the 
world war, we are going through one 
of the most serious readjustments on 
record, and while there are some genu- 
inely encouraging indications that che 
turn toward better times may have 
come—at least in this country and one 
or two others—we are still a long way 
from those conditions we consider 
normal. 

“Is it any wonder, then, that busi- 
ness organizations everywhere, and 
governments, too, both national and 
local, should be giving the closest at- 
tention to their costs of operation and 
the quality of service rendered? Not 
only are these problems confronting us 
now in a very concrete and insistent 
manner, but it seems very likely that 
they will continue to face us with 
almost equal intensity for some time to 
come, in view of the keen competition 
which apparently lies ahead in prac- 
tically all lines of business. 

“Fortunately for those of us in the 
life insurance business, it cannot be 
contended for a moment that we are 
anywhere near the so-called saturation 
point. In fact, the evidence is entirely 
the other wav. We have, apparently, 
just begun to write the business which 
should. and can, be written. However, 
this does not mean that we are free 
from the competitive conditions existing 
in other lines. Our representatives in 
the field can testify to that. 





Controllable Factors 


“We, too, must see that we render 
first-class service and watch our oper- 
ating costs. In doing so we must give 
the closest attention to the problems of 
man-power, methods, and equipment. 
These are exactly the problems with 
which our association concerned. 
They are not only absorbing problems, 
but their solution means a real con- 
tribution to the progress of one of the 
greatest institutions working for the 
welfare of mankind. 

“Since the association was organ- 
ized in 1924 various reports and in- 
vestigations have been made which have 
been of very direct benefit to the mem- 
ber companies in handling the work 
at the home office. They cover a broad 
field, but they are by no means all- 
inclusive. One need go no further 
than to look at the program for this 
convention to realize that there are 
other important subjects to be con- 
sidered. Furthermore, steadily improv- 
ing equipment and new and better 
methods of handling the work, as a re- 
sult of continually changing conditions, 
make it necessary to reconsider every 
so often questions which have previ- 
ously been taken up. It is, in fact, a 
never-ending process, or should be, if 
we wish to hold our place in the march 
of progress. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Conservation Report Produces 


Startling Lapse Data 


Policies With 


Loans Not As 


Hopeless As Generally Believed 


TRONG exception was taken to the 
S general impression that a _ policy 
loan soon leads to the lapse of the policy 
in a report at the meeting of the Lise 
Office Management Association in Phila- 
delphia on September 26 by the associa- 
tion’s committee on conservation. While 
the report showed that the rate oi 
lapse under policies with loans was 
greater than that experienced by ail 
policies, the difference was far less than 
has been generally believed, and the 
committee stated that each company 
had agencies whose entire business had 
a lapse more unfavorable than was ex- 
perienced by the company as a whole 
on its loaned policies. 

Furthermore, the report went on to 
show that in a group of companies 
having a very favorable persistency the 
lapsation under policies where the loans 
were made solely for the purpose of 
paying premiums was materially 
greater than under policies where the 
insured borrowed and re- 


year after the loan was made. The com- 
mittee estimates that this rate of ter- 
mination is approximately equivalent to 
the so-called poor, or “B” termination 
rate used by M. A. Linton in his book 
“Agents’ Earnings,” which is based on 
all policies in force. 


Lapse on Premium Loans Higher 


In the same companies, another group 
of policies under which loans were made 
in 1921 for the purpose of paying the 
premium on the policy revealed a 
voluntary termination rate at the end 
of the tenth year of 64% as against 
47% for the cash loan group. The rea- 
son for this surprising variation is as- 
cribed by the report to the probability 
that in the premium loan case the in- 
sured has lost interest in the policy 
and signs the loan note as a formality 
or that the habit of borrowing persists 
and ultimately brings about the lapse 

(Concluded on page 15) 





ceived cash. 
In their report, the com- 
m‘ttee had the cooperation 





Program Chairman 





of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford. The total num- 
ber of policies studied was 
over six thousand, and the 
insurance involved was 
over sixteen million. The 
experience was contributed 
by 13 companies, including 
Eastern, Middle Western, 
and one Canadian. 


Ten-Year Study 


For the basis of the 
study, the committee chose 
the depression year of 
1921, took unencumbered 
policies under which loans 
were made in that year, 
and followed them for a 
period of ten years. An 
analysis of the individual 
company experience led 
the committee to divide 
the companies into two 
groups, and the group 
having the more favorable 
experience showed that 
47% of the policies with 
loans had been voluntarily 
terminated on or before 
the end of the tenth policy 








F. L. Rowland, Secretary, 
Lincoln National Life 

















With the Editors 


Real Cooperation 


_ address by Paul Haid at the 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at 
Philadelphia last week, as had been 
anticipated, was one of the major 
features of that affair. When Mr. 
Haid became president of the In- 
surance Executives Association, he 
did not immediately issue lengthy 
pronouncements regarding what he 
would accomplish as the head of 
this new and powerful organization. 
There was no effect of concealment. 
He simply proceeded slowly and 
carefully so far as details of plans 
were concerned. What he said one 
day did not have to be changed the 
next. When he did speak in public, 
his remarks received wide and re- 
spectful attention. Such was the 
case with his address on “Coopera- 
tion” at Philadelphia. 


Mr. Haid’s summing up of what 
cooperation means today was a 
masterly piece of logic and reason. 
He then endeavored to show that 
such principles apply directly to 
fire insurance companies and their 
agents and he explained the vital 
necessity of three phases of coop- 
eration in the fire insurance busi- 
ness—cooperation among com- 
panies, cooperation among agents 
and cooperation between companies 
and agents. He explained the way in 
which cooperation among the com- 
panies was being sought through 
the formation of the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association. He outlined 
its objects and he impressed upon 
the agents that the companies, 
through this association, were most 
willing to cooperate with their or- 
ganization to advance the interest 
of stock company insurance. He 
predicted that it was probable that 
the subject of agency qualification 
laws would have the endorsement 
rather than the opposition of the 
companies in his association, espe- 
cially if certain features in connec- 
tion with such proposed laws were 
clearly understood. He asserted 
that the agency qualification law 
was a sane and logical procedure 
and one unquestionably in the in- 
terest of both agents and com- 
panies. 

He asserted that the association 
of which he is the head does not 
expect to work miracles. No more 
will it, but it is equally true that 
such a straightforward explana- 
tion of the association’s position 
and of its objects made by its ex- 


Editorial 


ecutive head will go far to accom- 
plish that cooperation between the 
agents and the companies which 
will make for their mutual advan- 
tage and for the general good of 
insurance. 





Radio Solicitation 


ADIO solicitation of insurance 

offers a mean problem for the 
attention of the companies and de- 
partments and in view of chronic 
abuses by unscrupulous carriers, it 
is certain that the practical use of 
this development, so popular with 
distributors of nearly all other lines 
of commodities, is far distant in its 
application to insurance service. A 
recent dispatch from Salem, Ore., 
quotes Insurance Commissioner 
A. H. Averill as warning the pub- 
lic against “the solicitation of in- 
surance of all kinds, through the 
mails, radio broadcast or otherwise, 
of unknown companies not licensed 
nor authorized to transact busi- 
ness under the laws of Oregon and 
under state supervision.” The quo- 
tations go on to point out that the 
department has repeatedly warned 
the public against these “bootleg” 
invaders who “with their flatter- 


ing literature .. . entice scores of 
innocent and unsuspecting citizens 
to part with their hard-earned 
money.” And further: “The sole 
virtue of such so-called ‘policies’ is 
their cheapness .. . Their terms are 
vague, ambiguous and misleading, 
as they make it practically impos- 
sible to collect for death, sickness 
or accident . . . when claim for in- 
demnity is made.” 

It is unfortunate that such warn- 
ings as the above will serve to 
build up sales resistance against all 
manner of fine insurance offerings. 
The general public has little knowl- 
edge of state supervision, licens- 
ing requirements, etc., and cares 
little about such matters. The 
average man who reads such warn- 
ings merely reacts ten degrees 
cooler toward insurance in general 
and makes the next agents he en- 
counters prove everything double. 

It is unfortunate, too, that one 
state department will license a 
carrier susceptible to so scathing 
indictment by another. In the com- 
pact organization of insurance com- 
missioners, the officials ought to be 
able to conduct the business of 
state supervision with a greater de- 
gree of unanimity. 





The Management Institute 


UST as the executives of life in- 

surance companies lately gained 
a new appreciation of the functions 
of the Life Office Managers As- 
sociation, so have the members of 
that group awakened to the value 
and potentialities of the thousands 
of home office employees who carry 
on their daily tasks under the direc- 
tion of management officials. As a 
mark of that appreciation, the asso- 
ciation has launched a new educa- 
tional endeavor which should do 
much to advance the efficiency of a 
group responsible for the manage- 
ment of funds approaching the 
gigantic total of two hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually. In establish- 
ing the Life Office Management 
Association Institute according to 
plans announced at the annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia this week, 
the association is catering to the 
needs of the largest closely-knit 
unit in life insurance. There are 
approximately eight thousand home 
office employees whose fitness and 
capabilities for advancement have 
in past years been left to individ- 
ual initiative. Henceforth the am- 
bitious members of that group will 


be encouraged to make use of the 
facilities of the L.O. M.A. Insti- 
tute. They will be coached under 
the direction of capable instructors 
and examined by authorized asso- 
ciation officials. The final degree, 
to be achieved after a series of 
three examinations, will carry all 
the distinction that similar recog- 
nition now connotes in other 
branches of insurance, for instance 
the C. L. U. degree in the agency 
field, or the Fellowships of the ac- 
tuarial groups. The association is 
to be congratulated for this splen- 
did contribution to life insurance 
progress. The needs of the situa- 
tion are admirably summed up in a 
foreword in the printed outline of 
the course, reading as follows: 

“Opportunity depends largely on 
the use you make of your spare 
time. 

“Faithful performance of the du- 
ties of your job is not alone suffi- 
cient. Knowledge of your business 
beyond the horizon of your job is 
essential. 

“The Life Office Management 
Association Institute offers you 
the opportunity to extend your 
horizon.” 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


The 37th annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents opens at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel in Philadelphia with a rec- 
ord attendance of about 1500 agents 
from all sections of the country. 





New life insurance production in 
August amounted to $669,375,000 
for the 44 companies in the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, as 
compared with the total of $839,451,- 
000 in August of 1931. 





The Old Colony Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago is declared in- 
solvent and placed in the hands of 
Alvin S. Keys of Springfield, manager 
of the liquidating bureau, as receiver. 





The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America holds a conference of its 
field force at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. 





Secretary Frazer B. Wilde is 
elected to the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford; Dr. 
A. J. Robinson is named medical di- 
rector. 

August production of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company in- 
creases 13.1 per cent over the same 


period of 1931. 








Superintendent of Insurance 
Charles Heath, of Manitoba, is 
elected president of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insurance of 
the Provinces of Canada. 





James P. LaVelle, of Scranton, is 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
annual meeting in Philadelphia. 





Retirement of H. R. Burke as Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Royal 
Group of Companies, as of January 
1, 1933, and the appointment of 
Ray Decker to succeed him, is an- 
nounced. 

Robert G. Merrick, president of 
the Equitable Trust Company, of 
Baltimore, is elected a director of 
the Maryland Casualty Company. 








A decrease in the number of ap- 
plications for policy loans is seen by 
President Thomas A. Buckner of the 
New York Life, as indicating a gen- 
eral improvement in business con- 
ditions. 

Charles W. Gold, president of the 
Pilot Life Insurance Company, of 
Greensboro, N. C., is killed in hunt- 


ing accident near Asheboro, 








The Kentucky Home Life Insurance 
Company receives licenses to oper- 
ate in Indiana, Ohio and Nebraska 
during the week. 





Commissioner of Insurance Lee 
Herdman approves reinsurance of 
the Equity Life by the Union Pa- 
cific Assurance Company, both of 
Omaha, Neb. 

William McCallum is elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Amer- 


ican Union Life, of Tulsa, Okla. 
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SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


























F you have a flair for translating statistics | 


into narrative, you will find the Life In- 
surance Year Book, which The Spectator 
Company publishes, a volume brimming with 
dramatic episodes of the Great Economic 
War of 1929-32. As I watched our statisti- 
cians at their work early this year, I thought 


| that their tasks must be very dull indeed, 


poring over the great cumbersome state- 
ments of the various companies, adding in- 
terminable columns of figures on those super- 
human, yet inhuman, calculating machines, 
checking and rechecking printers’ proofs 
until their throats were dry and their eyes 
dim. And at last, when the great work was 
completed what did they have to show for 
it? Just a vast army of numbers, marching 
in close formation, over page after page— 
thousands of them. And finally, of course, 
not a line of personal recognition. 

But now that I have come to examine their 
product, I wish I could point to a sample of 
my own composition in THE SPECTATOR 
that could compare with it in interest, value 
and punch. Here’s the fellow who compiled 
the table of aggregates, for instance, telling 
us that during the year 1931, when frantic 
men were knocking in vain at forbidding 
bank doors, when corporation dividends 
were customarily passed, not paid, when 
everything, in short, seemed to be going out 
and nothing came in, the life insurance 
companies pumped $2,606,551,153 into the 
pockets of the American people, the greatest 
sum of its kind in the nation’s history. I 
must go at once and congratulate our mute 
Milton on the epic poem he has written in 
ten figures. 











Ti 
ide 
Current Economic Trends 


President Hoover holds conference 
to plan exportation of agricultural 
surpluses as aid to farms, with the 
particular view of marketing in China 
and the Orient 15,000,900 bushels of 


Northwestern wheat. 





The number of persons in New 
York State receiving public relief in 
July was 300 per cent greater than 
in July of 1931, according to a report 
of the Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration. 





Organization of the National Com- 
mittee Against Prepayment of the 
Bonus is announced by S. Stanwood 
Menken, lawyer, of 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald-Tribune, closed Monday at 
112.05 and closed Saturday at 116.18. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 29.18 and closed 
Saturday at 33.93. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 80.75 and closed Satur- 
day at 81.65. 





The steel ingot production rate in- 
creased two points to 17 per cent of 
capacity, according to the magazine 
"Steel." 


Average commodity prices in this 
country declined to 62.4 per cent of 
the average 1926 level, as compared 
with 62.9 per cent in the previous 
week, according to Professor Irving 
Fisher's index. English commodity 
prices, according to Crump's index, 
declined from 64.3 per cent to 63.9 
per cent. 

Cotton futures experienced a net 
gain of $3.25 a bale during the week, 
following heavy losses in preceding 
weeks, 











European wheat demand remains 
on a small scale: country marketings 
run close to 120,000,000 bushels, or 
nearly one-third of the amount that is 
expected to be marketed all through 
the crop year. 





The New England Council's index 
of business activity in that section 
during August shows an increase of 
10 points, the largest monthly rise 
on record. 





The Reading Company reports for 
August net railway operating income 
of $1,070,000 as compared with 
$446,000 in the same month of 1931. 





Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
the week ended Septemebr 21, ag- 
gregated $7,740,000,000, or 23 per 
cent above the total of the week 
before. 


Wholesale trade in the 





Middle 


| West leads recovery in that section 


of the country: factory employment 
and car loadings also show gains. 
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Keep in Touch With 
Your Company 


oD 


A New 


Conservation Leaflet 


By 


WILLIAM T. NASH 


oD 


panies as he chooses, provided he can get it. He should 

know, however, that to drop a policy in one company to 
take a policy in another company, which he might be illy 
advised to do, is almost certain to result in a loss. 

No one knows this quite so well as the companies them- 
selves, and their agents, therefore, are warned not to be a 
party to such practice. That would be known as “twisting,” 
and the conscientious, experienced life insurance man does 
not resort to such methods of securing business. 

Should the insured have a policy which, for any reason, 
he might wish to have changed to some other form, such 
adjustment can be made satisfactorily only with the com- 
pany that issued the policy. The companies do not trade 
in each other’s policies. Therefore, take your life insurance 
problems to the company in which you are insured and not 
to some one who, for his own personal gain, might persuade 
you to drop your policy and thus cause you a loss. 

You are entitled to every possible assistance and consider- 
ation that a company can give and such service you are 
certain to receive. You are a policyholder, a patron, a cus- 
tomer, and your best interests and your confidence and good 
will are of first importance to the company. 


| is a man’s right to carry life insurance in as many com- 





The Past Is Gone—The Future Is 
Purchased by the Present 








By 
WALTER CLUFF 
Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency,” and “The Spirit 
of Life Underwriting.” 





“i ET any man exam- 
ine his thoughts and 
he will find them ever 
occupied with the past 
or the future. We 
scarcely think at all of 
the present. The pres- 
ent is never our object. 
The future only is our 
end. Thus, we never 
live—we only hope to 
live.”,—Pascal. 

Young men look into 
the future and plan big things for tomorrow. 

Old men look into the past and too often ex- 
press the regret, “Had I known what I know 
now.” 

There is too much of the history of 
humanity written around the dreams of 
youth, the regrets of age. 

We wish, we hope, and then we regret. 
Wishing takes us into the clouds and we soar 
away on the wings of hope and expectation. 

The dreams of -youth and the memories of 
age make us forget the all-important present. 
Many of us spend our lives in anticipation, 
in determining to be very happy sometime. 

Past opportunities are gone. Future ones 














are to come. Isn’t it the present moment only 
that we can really call our own? 

Instead of wishing, hoping and regretting, 
why not desire and determine, for desire and 
determination lead to satisfaction. 

We have, then, the two extremes—to wish, 
to hope and to regret; the other, to desire, to 
determine and experience satisfaction. 

When a big announcement of awards is 
made, many say, “Had I only realized!” 
Others merely wish they were winners. Some 
few determine today to be winners. 

To win any prize, it is only necessary to 
remember that today is the most important 
day and the measure of what we will ac- 
complish tomorrow, for the future is pur- 
chased by the present. 

Then, why not: 

“Arise! For the day is passing, 
and you lie dreaming on; 

The others have buckled their 
armor, and forth to the field have 
gone; 

A place in the ranks awaits you. 
Each man has some part to play; 

The past and the future are noth- 
ing in the face of the stern today.” 
—Selected. 
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WRITER eee. 
in Can- 
adian In- 
surance of April 
28, 1931, said, 
“The new head 
office of the Can- 
ada Life Assur- 
ance Company in 
Toronto is 280 feet 
high and is quite 
a landmark.” He 
did not overstate 
the facts. Its im- 
pressive facade 
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ing. A _ feature 
much stressed in 
: the general in- 
“ase structions to the 
architects was 
that in every 
way possible the 
working condi- 
tions must be the 
last word from 
the standard of 
health and’ com- 
fort. The result is 
a splendid tribute 
to their skill. 




















and tower isa 
dominating fea- 
ture of the beauti- 
ful city in which 
it is located. A 
visitor to any one 
of the great cities 
of Canada—Mon- 
treal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Calgary, Vancouver 
—could not fail to be impressed with a 
notable feature. About the govern- 
mental edifices, the railroad terminals, 
the hotels and the office of the leading 
business concerns there is a sense of 
massive permanency, perhaps, that re- 
flects the English habit of constructing 
such buildings to last for many, many 
years to come. 

The home office building of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, 
modern and striking, with graceful 
lines, also creates that impression. It 
was designed for the future as well as 
for the present. 

Messrs. Sproatt and Rolph were the 
architects of the building, which was 
completed last year. It is the first unit 
of a carefully considered building pro- 
gram and as the base for future ex- 
pansion it was built substantially but, 
as the company announced, is primarily 
an office “workshop” designed for the 
greatest possible efficiency. 

It is located on University Avenue, 
Toronto’s widest thoroughfare. On that 
avenue are such imvortant structures 
as the University of Toronto group, the 
Parliament Buildings, the Toronto 
General Hospital and the Conservatory 
of Music. Close to the Canada Life 
building is the splendid Walter 
Allward’s South African War Memorial 
and Osgoode Hall is directly opposite. 

The architecture of the building is 
classic in principle. The University 








Avenue facade has a heavily rusticated 
base course with three main center en- 
trances and minor doorways in the end 
bays. Ten Roman Doric columns, ex- 
tending upward through three stories, 
are spaced 
east-west basis. 


symmetrically about the 
The central block of 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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the building is eleven stories high, 
crowned by a classic tower which builds 
up with variation of contour to a 
height of 280 feet above the sidewalk 
level. 

The total area of the building is 
281,692 square feet, of which 222,042 
are usable for office purposes. The plans 
make provision for the expansion of 
the current staff of approximately 625 
to an ultimate staff at the end of ten 
years of more than 2000. The excava- 
tion for the building was commenced in 
September, 1929, and it was ready for 
occupancy in March of last year. 

Impressive aluminum grilles guard 
the main doorways. The _ vestibule, 
with its bronze and glass doors, hand- 
some lighting pendants and mosaic 
floor, leads into the main lobby and 
elevator hall where the walls are of St. 
Genevieve marble to the gilded ceiling. 

Lack of space prevents any detailed 
description of the interior of the build- 


On the eighth 
floor is a large 
assembly hall 
with seating ca- 
pacity of 550 
which is used for 
annual conven- 
tions, staff busi- 
ness meetings and 
social functions. The staff dining room 
is on the ninth floor as well as separate 
dining rooms for doctors and junior 
executives. 











The executive offices occupy ‘the 
eleventh floor. On the fifteenth floor is 
the board room, an impressive chamber, 
paneled to the ceiling, its walls broken . 
only by modified Doric pilasters and 
columns which support the plaster en- 
tablature. On the seventeenth floor, in 
the tower, is a charming observation 
room with balconies opening off French 
doors. 

The present home office building is 
the fourth the Canada Life has oc- 
cupied since it was founded in 1847. It 
was the first life insurance company 
established in Canada and its growth 
and progress during the 85 years of its 
existence has spread its fame far and 
wide. 

The story of the beginning of the 
Canada Life is both curious and in- 
teresting. Hugh C. Baker had been 
obliged to travel from his home in 
Hamilton, Ontario by saddle, steam- 
boat and stage to New York city to get 
his life insured. He believed thoroughly 
in life insurance and as a result of his 
enthusiasm and efforts the company 
was organized. It prospered and in 
1856 the first head office building was 
erected in Hamilton. It is said that 
when the second and third head office 
buildings were erected many feared 
they were far too large but the com- 
pany growth and progress in due time 
showed that they were not large en- 
ough. The present building, as has been 
stated, is a unit of the complete struc- 
ture that in a comparatively few years 
in the future will be necessary ade- 
quately to house its immense activities. 
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Standards of Valuation in 








George S. Van Schaick 











COMPREHENSIVE discussion 
of the present methods of 
valuing securities, with the 

various steps taken during succeeding 
crises of the security exchanges during 
the past 25 years by insurance com- 
missioners and legislatures to arrive 
at fair market valuations for insurance 
companies, was presented by George S. 
Van Schaick, superintendent of insur- 
ance of the state of New York, before 
the convention in Philadelphia last week 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. Regarded as one of the 
first authorities on the subject, Mr. 
Van Schaick was heard with close at- 
tention by those present. He said: 
Since Oct., 1931, valuation has become 
a common word in insurance. Com- 
pany executives, agents and brokers 
alike have stressed comparative sta- 
tistics bearing on the worth of assets 
owned by companies, frequently other 
than their own. The discussion of the 
valuation of a company’s portfolio has 
found a place in the sales talk for 
insurance prospects. Perhaps. such 
discussions are commendatory. The 
method of presentation thereof, how- 
ever, has caused considerable confusion 
in the public mind. Insurance depart- 
ments lack the facilities to eliminate 
the confusion. Agents as technical ad- 
visers to the public and licensees of the 
respective departments have the op- 
portunity and the obligation to do so. 
It may be helpful therefore at this time 
to review the problem of standards of 
valuation in insurance administration. 
Insurance companies as moneyed in- 
stitutions must to a considerable degree 


Fire Insurance 


Insurance 


George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, in 


Address at N. A. |. A. Convention, Reviews 


History of Average 


invest their funds in mortgages and 
securities. It has been customary to 
appraise the value of securities carried 
as assets by insurance companies and 
reported in the annual statements at 
the price quotations for Dec. 31 in each 
year as reflected by the exchanges. 
This was done primarily as a conven- 
ience. Exchange quotations were re- 
garded as the best measure of value 
available. It was presumed that there 
would be present competition of buyers 
and sellers at an open market. The 
care and vigilance of these two groups 
are said in normal times to take ac- 
count of all factors affecting the value 
of a stock. 

Where market quotations were non- 
existent or infrequent as in the case of 
stock in closely held corporations, mu- 
nicipal bonds not actively traded in and 
real estate mortgages, it was the ac- 
customed practice to ascertain fair 
market value by considering underly- 
ing security, rate of interest and other 
important factors bearing on intrinsic 
value. 

In 1907 the monetary panic destroyed 
the elements which had given probative 
force to day-to-day market quotations. 
There existed no competition between 
buyers and sellers. There was no 
open market in securities. Slavish ad- 
herence to quotations would have com- 
pelled companies to sell securities at 
forced prices although all obligations 
were being met. Forced liquidation of 
basically sound companies would have 
been unfair to policyholders and claim- 
ants. The Superintendent of Insurance 
of New York was advised by the At- 
torney General that: 


“If you were required to arbitrarily 
appraise values prevailing in the mar- 
ket on Dec. 31, such practice might 
result in an appraisal widely at vari- 
ance with the fair market value. Ex- 
traordinary circumstances, such as 
reckless manipulation of a _ security, 


Security Valuations 


stringent monetary conditions or panics, 
might create a temporary market price 
for a security at such a low level as to 
be utterly inadequate to indicate its 
actual market value. * * * Whenever any 
question arises as to an appraisal, it 
would seem to be a matter entirely 
within your judgment and reasonable 
discretion to determine the fair mar- 
ket value of securities and that it 
would be entirely proper for you to 
adopt and observe your own rules in 
relation thereto so long as they are 
fair and reasonable.” 


The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners which since 1870 
had framed policies for the guidance 
of Insurance Departments of the 
nation met in its usual annual ses- 
sion in 1907. It declared itself in 
favor of an average value for 1907 
statements by taking the mean of mar- 
ket prices on the first day of each 
month in 1907 and Dec. 31 of that 
year and dividing the aggregate by 
13. The use of this average value was 
justified by a return to more normal 
conditions within the next year. The 
exchanges became free markets. 

This standard of valuation seemed 
reasonable up to July 14, 1914. Market 
conditions had been stable and at close 
of business on that day quotations were 
as high as they had been during the 
year. The next day Austria-Hungary 
delivered its ultimatum to the Serbian 
Government. In less than a week un- 
precedented sales of securities by Euro- 
pean investors had demoralized the local 
market. The exchanges closed. As a 
result the utility of stock market quo- 
tations as a guide was destroyed. Al- 
though exchanges were opened under 
restrictions in October and November 
of 1914 the European disturbance caused 
continued abnormal conditions. The 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners meeting at New York City 
on December 9, 1914, unanimously au- 
thorized the use of June 30 quotations 
for 1914 statements. 
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The participation of the United States 

in the World War three years later af- 
fected quotations to such an extent 
that again market figures on any fixed 
date no longer reflected real values on 
standard securities. For 1917 state- 
ments the Convention recommended 
mean values obtained by adding to- 
gether quotations of November 1, 1916, 
February 1, May 1, August 1 and No- 
vember 1, 1917, and dividing the re- 
sult by five. Values for 1918 state- 
ments were computed by the use of the 
1917 convention value added to the quo- 
tations of November 30, 1918, and divid- 
ing the result by two. 

Post-war conditions in 1919, 1920 and 
1921 rendered the exchange too sensi- 
tive to abnormal conditions to be re- 
flective of actual values or fair market 
value. Accordingly, during those years 
statements were filed on a convention 
basis, determined in a similar manner to 
the 1918 statement values. 

During the period from 1922 to 1930 
the usual quotations of the stock ex- 
changes were used as the basis of valu- 
ation. It was not until 1931 that serious 
consideration was again given to the 
question as to whether day-to-day stock 
exchange quotations were indicative of 
fair rather than distress market value. 
Fair market value as reflected by sales 
presupposes voluntary selling. A criti- 
cal examination of the so-called market 
at that time disclosed that abnormal 
conditions, forced liquidations, short 
selling, stringent monetary conditions 
and other causes had combined to cre- 
ate temporary market prices at such 
low levels as to be at great variance 
with intrinsic values and inadequate 
to indicate fair market value within 
the usual and legal acceptation of that 
term. 

The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners acted accordingly. 
It again applied the principle of sub- 
stituting the range of the market and 
the average of prices thus found over 
a period of time not too remote. It 
determined that such range of the mar- 
ket should be the five quarterly periods 
ending September 30, 1931. It then 
appeared that the fair average thus as- 
certained was approximately the clos- 
ing price of securities on June 30, 1931. 
As a matter of practical convenience 
the values of June 30 were taken and 
used. 

It is especially important that every 
member of this Association thoroughly 
understand that the quotations of June 
30, 1931, were not taken as an arbitrary 
substitute for the quotations as of the 
last day of the year but were simply 
because they correctly reflected the 
range of the market for a reasonable 
period from the date of valuation. With 
this clearly understood an agent would 
be in position to refute erroneous con- 
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ceptions of the basis of average valua- 
tions which persist in certain quarters. 
Similar action to that of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers was taken by the supervisory offi- 
cials of Canada. The rulings of the 
Superintendent of Banks of New York, 
the Treasury Department of the United 
States and the Controller of the Cur- 
rency were in substantial accord. Prac- 
tically everywhere was recognized the 
principle that if a standard of valuation 
loses its dependability as such, then it 
is necessary to discard it. 

Definite direct legislative recognition 
of the principle that standards and 
methods of valuation of securities may 
vary in times of economic stress and 
emergency was given by the New York 
Legislature this year in the amendment 
to the Banking Law which created the 
Banking Board of the State with power 
to make rules for the methods and 
standards of valuation of securities held 
by financial institutions under the juris- 
diction of the New York Superintend- 
ent of Banks. 

This, however, was not the first legis- 
lative recognition of a standard of valu- 
ation other than stock exchange quota- 
tions. The amortization of bonds for 
life insurance companies came into the 
New York Law in 1909 during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Hughes. It 
was based on the theory that amply se- 
cured corporate bonds which in all prob- 
ability could be held to maturity would 
be paid at maturity. Such bonds were 
thus placed on the same basis as real 
estate mortgages. The method of amor- 
tization provided by the New York 
statute is based on the original price of 
bonds, valued by computing their pres- 
ent worth under the usual rate of in- 
terest realized if the bonds are held to 
maturity. The adjustment brings the 
bond exactly to its par value at matur- 
ity whether bought at a premium or a 
discount and whatever the contract rate 
of interest. While held, the bond is un- 
affected by the inflation or collapse of 
market prices and fulfills its purpose of 
producing a steady income until matur- 
ity and then applying with certainty 
its proportion of principal to meet the 
obligations of the company for which 
its payment has been calculated. 

Amortization was motivated by the 
extraordinary conditions in the security 
market that had prevailed for the year 
or so previous to the enactment of the 
legislation. Companies having safe in- 
vestments and prosperous business were 
menaced by low exchange quotations. 
Policyholders whose policies were ma- 
turing, if day-to-day quotations were 
used to evaluate company holdings, were 
facing loss of policy dividends. Sums 


earned in one year and which should 
have been used to pay dividends upon 
maturing policies would be withheld 
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from the rightful owners and carried 
forward to the account of subsequent 
years and for the benefit of persons not 
entitled thereto. 

It is true that there were special rea- 
sons why the principle of amortization 
was peculiarly appropriate to life com- 
panies the nature of whose obligations 
is such that it can be foreseen with rea- 
sonable certainty as to whether fixed 
term securities can be held to maturity. 
The Legislature, however, recognized 
that emergencies might prevail where 
for the protection of policyholders and 
the avoidance of needless sacrifice in 
other company fields the principle of 
amortization should under proper cir- 
cumstances be extended. Discretion 
was therefore vested in the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York as 
has been done in a number of other 
states to extend amortization to com- 
panies other than life. 

At the June, 1932, meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners a resolution was adopted 
regarding the amortization of bonds for 
companies other than life. 

If it were not for the application of 
such common-sense rules in the valu- 
ation of securities the effects of a de- 
pression would be much greater than 
have occurred so far. The insurance 
companies are the largest holders of 
securities. If it were necessary for 
them to calculate their worth from day 
to day from the vagaries of the ex- 
changes the probable result would be 
the periodic dumping upon the market 
of vast blocks of high-grade securities. 
This would in turn aggravate the 
financial stringency which had brought 
about the necessity of the sale. 

In adopting average values it was 
recognized that a distinction should be 
made between companies in such cash 
position as not to necessitate sale of its 
securities and those compelled to dis- 
pose of securities to carry out their 
maturing obligations. In the latter 
class of cases it was the accepted prac- 
tice for a Superintendent of Insurance 
to exercise his discretion so as to re- 
quire the valuations to be in accord 
with the immediate market value. 

The problem will remain when the 
pendulum swings again to stock ex- 
change values that are abnormally high, 
as to whether the same range of the 
market principle ought not to apply in 
boom times as well as times of depres- 
sion. Safety of management as well as 
consistency would seem to demand it. 
The daily stock exchange quotations as 
a standard of valuation may be as 
erratic on the high side as on the low. 
The principle of amortization is in ac- 
cord with such application. Heretofore 
the use of average values has not been 
resorted to when exchange prices were 
too high. 
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Pennsvlvania and South 


A Friendly Territory 


Agency representatives in this sec- 

tion meet with universal respect 
and welcome because The Shen- 
andoah is recognized as a 
friendly company. 







Big enough to inspire com- 
plete confidence; Not too 
big to give intimate 

service at all times. 







Write Chas. E. Ward, 
V.-P. in Charge of 
Agencies, for a 

connection. 














IFE INSURANCE CO 


ME OFFICE ROANOKE. VA 




















SHEARN MOODY 
Vice President 





We have openings 
for live menin 


California 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 











W. L. MOODY, JR’ W. L MOODY, 0) W. J. SHAW 
President vi Secretary 


ce President 


7. B. MILLS 
Asst. Vice President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurance Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Insurance in force 


$542,054,101.00 


Assets 
$47,681,787.50 


Surplus 
$7,278,118.59 
Ordinary—Industrial 


Liberal First Year and 


Renewal Commissions 


If Interested Address 


American National Insurance Company 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 

















No Depression for This Man 


He_ sells something’ that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Annuities 








Guaranteed 
Benefits 





AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Guaranteed 
Low Cost 
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Life Office Managers Meet 


(Continued from page 7) 


“May I digress here for a moment to 
express appreciation of the fact that 
material requiring a considerable 
amount of work at each home office was 
gladly supplied by 119 member com- 
panies. One of the striking character- 
istics of life insurance management is 
the very free and open way in which 
information on all phases of company 
operation has been exchanged. I know 
of no other line of business where quite 
the same degree of frankness has pre- 
vailed. 

“If we still believe, as I am sure we 
do, in the development of individual 
initiative and the granting of an op- 
portunity to each one to improve his 
capacities as much as possible, we will 
take an active part in support of the 
educational program which the associa- 
tion is bringing forward at this con- 
vention. 

“It has been a fact, recognized for 
some time, that there are many am- 
bitious and capable young persons in 
our home offices who are not fitted for, 
or not particularly interested in, the 
strictly technical phases of the business. 
Nevertheless, they have inherent abili- 
ties which would enable them to ad- 
vance to very responsible positions if 
they could get the necessary background. 
Some have gotten the background in 
snite of the difficulties which have ex- 
isted, but more would be able to do so, 
and many could make substantial prog- 
ress toward their goal, if there were 
some readily accessible way in which 
they could systematically and _ intelli- 
gently fit themselves for more ad- 
vanced work. 

“Tt is for the purnose of meeting this 
need that the association is sponsoring 
what we believe to be a thorouchly 
practical and worth-while educational 
program.” 


Fallacy of Wase Reductions 


Dr. Harlow S. Person, of the Taylor 
Society, talked on “The Principles of 
Scientific Management as Applied to 
Office Institutions.” Dr. Person gave 
a short history of research in industry, 
as originated by Mr. Taylor in the steel 
mills of Pennsylvania, and told how the 
same scientific principles have been ex- 
tended to govern merchandising and ad- 
ministration. 

Dr. Person emphasized a warning to 
American industry, declaring that no 
equities, even those enjoying the legal 
status of life insurance equities, would 
be safe if a current trend in business 
is continued. He referred to the general 
scaling down of wages and the spread- 
ing of employment. Wage cutting, he 
said, may be necessary in individual 
cases to preserve the life of a business, 
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OFFICERS REELECTED 


As a mark of appreciation for the 
splendid service of the board of officers, 
the association voted unanimously for 
their reelection. The list is as follows: 

President, L. C. Ashton: vice-president, 
Geo. W. Skilton: secretary, F. L. Row- 
land; treasurer, R. Wells Leib. James 
B. Slimmon and Charles Hommeyer 
were elected new directors for three-year 
terms, replacing Willard D. Holt and 
J. H. Dommele, whose terms had expired. 




















and spreading of employment may be 
demanded during a period of emergency 
as an anti-starvation measure, but 
neither is compatible with sound eco- 
nomic laws. 

“Eighty-five per cent of all commodi- 
ties are purchased by people whose 
earnings are $5,000 a year or less,” de- 
clared Dr. Person, and continued: “How 
on earth can business be restored to 
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normal prosperity if this major pur- 
chasing power continues to depreciate?” 

The speaker said that he was cogni- 
zant of the necessity of wage cutting in 
some instances but was decidedly pes- 
simistic as to the outcome unless those 
companies which are still “in the black” 
maintain salary standards. Incidentally, 
his recommendations have been antici- 
pated by life insurance companies gen- 
erally as shown in the report of the 
association’s salary survey committee 
on Tuesday morning. The results of 
this survey, exhaustive in character, 
offer the most complete data on this sub- 
ject ever compiled and are for sale by 
the L.O.M.A. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with an address, illustrated by charts, 
by Walter D. Fuller, vice-president and 
secretary of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. Mr. Fuller told how standardiza- 
tion, the bonus plan as applied to all 
phases of Curtis production, and re- 
search in everything, has saved millions 
for the big publishing unit. 

(Concluded on page 38) 





Conservation Report 


(Concluded from page 7) 


of the policy. Too few of the policies 
studied contained the automatic premi- 
um lien as the non-forfeiture feature in 
event of lapse to enable the committee 
to make a separate study of that sub- 
ject. 

In the second group of companies, 
whose experience was not as favorable 
as the first group, the voluntary ter- 
minations at the end of ten years were 
67% of the original policies, and little 
difference in the rate of termination 
was found by the committee in those 
companies between policies with cash 
loans and policies with premium loans. 

When the data were analyzed accord- 
ing to the policy year in which the loan 
was made, the results bore out the com- 
panies’ general experience of a declin- 
ing rate of termination the older the 
policies are when the loans are made. 
The committee found that in the more 
favorable group of companies policies 
over fifteen years in force under which 
loans were made had a voluntary ter- 


Cash Loans 


Rate of Voluntary Terminations 
During 10 Years After Loan 
Was Made 


GROUP “A”—(7 Companies) 


Policy Year in Py Number By Amount 
Which Loan of Policies of Insurance 
0 


Was Made % () 
2- 5 60 55 
6-10 45 43 
11-15 23 32 
Over 15 32 29 
All Years 49 47 








mination rate of only 29% during the 
ten-year period. 


Maximum Loans 


Surprising evidence was furnished 
that the variation in lapsation between 
policies under which maximum loans 
were made and all other loaned cases 
was slight. In fact, on the “amount” 
basis, the rate of termination under 
policies where 90% or more of the 
available loan value was borrowed was 
exactly the same as the rate of ter- 
mination in this study for loans of a 
lesser percentage of the loan value. 
Similar figures were furnished for the 
companies having a less favorable per- 
sistency experience, showing that there 
was little variation in lapsation between 
policies under which maximum loans 
were taken and other cases. 

The committee pointed out that of the 
policies in force in 1931, ten years after 
the original loans were made, 17% were 
entirely free from loans. On the remain- 
ing policies, the loans had increased so 
that they amounted to $263 per thou- 
sand of insurance as against the initial 
loan ten years earlier of $119 per 
thousand. In the second group of com- 
panies studied, the initial loan was $137 
per thousand, and this had increased to 
$319 ten years later. 

The committee study, which will in- 
clude an analysis of terminations by 
size of policy and also by duration after 
the loans are made, and other features 
which have not been fully completed, 
will be published at a later date. Much 
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- A. Jacobs, 
director of public relations for the 
Southland Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas, is handling 
the publicity detail for the annual 
meeting of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners which 
is scheduled to be held in that city 
October 16, 17 and 18; in Houston 
October 19, and in Galveston Oc- 
tober 19 and 20. Ata meeting held 
in Dallas last week, headed by 
Judge Tom L. McCullough, and at- 
tended by Commissioner Jess G. 
Read of Oklahoma, plans for the 
Dallas sessions were completed and 
the Baker Hotel was selected as 
headquarters for the Dallas 
sions. Entertainment features, in- 
cluding attendance at the State Fair 
Rodeo and a barbecue, were agreed 
upon. From Dallas the commis- 
sioners will proceed by special train 
to Houston for breakfast and a 
short sightseeing tour, and the con- 


ses- 
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OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


vention will then be completed at 


Galveston. 
~*~ * + 


F ormer Governor 
Charles Hillman Brough has joined 
the sales force of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
under the direction of J. T. 
Thompson, state manager, at Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. Dr. Brough offered 
the first courses in insurance ever 
taught in Arkansas during the 12 
years that he served as professor 
of economics and sociology at the 
University of Arkansas, 1903 to 
1915 inclusive. By special ar- 
rangement it is likely that Gover- 
nor Brough will represent the Mu- 
tual Life in several states. Dr. 
Brough is one of six other candi- 
dates recently defeated by Hattie 
W. Caraway in the race for junior 
United States Senator from Arkan- 


sas. 


The late Charles W. Gold, 
president of the Pilot 
Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., whose 
accidental death is re- 
ported in the news col- 
umns Opposite, was one of 
the best known and most 
liked life insurance execu- 
tives in the country. He 
was one of the founders 
of the Jefferson Standard 
Life, a former president of 
the American Life Conven- 
tion, and was active in a 
multiplicity of business 
and industrial enterprises 
in his home state. His 
service to the institution 
of life insurance over a 
period of many years con- 
stitutes a lasting contribu- 
tion to the business. 














RANK: I am enclosing the results 

of the Equitable convention. It was 
devoid of anything in the way of outside 
interest and was more of the nature of 
a family gathering. I have omitted 
mention of a number of things, feeling 
them to be of no value. However, if 
you want more, or a different slant, let 
me know. I missed nothing. 

The most remarkable thing about the 
trip was the sobriety of all aboard. 
There was unlimited liquor, cheap, too, 
and the American bar never closed, but 
I did not see a single case where anyone 
went too far. This fact caused wide- 
spread comment, and the agents were 
congratulated on all sides; even the 
captain, R. C. Townley, mentioned it, 
saying that he had been on a number 
of cruises and he had never seen so 
orderly a group. 

Arthur Reddall was most kind and 
thoughtful during the trip and left 
nothing undone to see that the press 
was comfortable and well cared for. 
snapped a number of pictures but did 
not print them up because Reddall 
promised some cuts by tomorrow. 
Klingman insisted the press have their 
pictures taken with the officers of the 
company. 

There is of course a raft of material 
of the type that will be duck soup for 
Axman (who incidentally wants to be 
remembered to you), and you possibly 
could fill several “As I Lives” with it, 
but there is nothing I can do with it. 


There was, for instance, considerable 
drama in the attempt to tie up a tender 
to the ship so that the party could land 
on schedule. The seas were so rough 
that cables and hawsers were snapped 
like cotton strings and when the gang- 
plank was put out it was broken like 
a match. The crowd was naturally dis- 
appointed at being unable to land and 
their pent-up feelings were expressed 
by loud cheers when the tender finally 
got away during mid-afternoon, allow- 
ing about one hour ashore. 


Great preparations for welcoming the 
agents had been made and a delegation 
headed by Mayor William E. Meyer 
came aboard with the tender. Signs and 
banners were in evidence everywhere. 
One of the most disappointed men 
aboard was Albert St. Peter, who had 
spent considerable time before leaving 
New York in arranging a day’s outing 
ashore. He had ordered carriages and 
luncheons and made elaborate detailed 
plans for the day only to have them go 
by the board. 


Vice-Presidents Albert G. Borden and 
Frank Jones are still the undisputed 
champions when it comes to shuffle- 
board. They have been playing together 
for a number of years on various cross- 
ings and have never been defeated. 

Let me know if you want anything 
else. 

ToM EAGAN. 

[Thanks, Tom, we can get along 
nicely with what you have already 
sent. ] 
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ORDINARY 


C. W. Gold Funeral 
Largely Attended 





Pilot Life President Vic- 
tim of Accident; 


Helped Found Com- 
pany. 


A host of friends and busi- 
ness associates of the late 
Charles W. Gold, president of 
the Pilot Life Insurance Com- 
pany and a former president 
of the American Life Conven- 
tion, attended the funeral 
services held at Greensboro, 
N. C., last Thursday. Presi- 
dent Laird, of the American 
Life Convention, appointed a 
committee of member com- 
pany executives to represent 
the convention at the funeral 
as a mark of respect and af- 
fection from the organization. 
Julian Price, president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life; Geo. 
A. Grimsley, chairman of the 
board, Security Life and 
Trust; L.-F. Lee, president, 
Occidental Life, and C. O. 
Milford president, Southeast- 
ern Life, comprised the A.L.C. 
committee. 

Charles W. Gold, killed 
when his gun was accidental- 
ly discharged while on a hunt- 
ing trip last week, was born 
in 1874 in Wilson, N. C., and 
spent practically his entire 
life in life insurance—first as 
an agent and later as a com- 
pany executive. As one of its 
founders, he was vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, and for the 
last two years president of 
the Pilot Life. 

He was elected president of 
the American Life Conven- 
tion in 1929, and, in 1930, in- 
surance director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Gold was identified with 
banking and educational in- 
stitutions in his home state. 
He was also a trustee of Ki- 
wanis International and of 
North Carolina State College. 

With a genial and lovable 
personality, Mr. Gold held the 
affection and friendship of 
insurance men in many parts 
of the United States. 
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Declares M. 


INDUSTRIA 


Turn of Business Indicated, 


Albert Linton 





Sees Excellent Chance 


of Continued Forward 


Movement if Public Confidence Is Maintained: 
Reviews General Situation 





Mutual Life Insurance 


attitude in his analysis of the 
current economic situation 
was one of enlightened opti- | 
mism; he pointed out that the | 
road to recovery is an ardu- 
ous one, with dangerous pit- 
falls, but believes that if we | 
keep our heads, avoid action | 
which might undermine con- | 
fidence and maintain courage, 
coupled with intelligence, the 
road ahead should be all up- 
grade, 

Mr. Linton’s talk developed 
the general lines of his not- 
able address of last spring, 
printed in these columns, 
titled “Looking Forward to 
the Turn of Business.” He 
took a decidedly liberal atti- 
tude in his interpretation of 
present-day economic signs, 
stressing the world-wide in- 
ter-dependence upon which 
all business progress is 
predicated. 

Discussing the problem of 
war debts, the solution of 
which he maintains is en- 
tirely dependent upon a well- 
oiled foreign trade machine, 
Mr. Linton placed emphasis 
on the fact that we can ex- 
pect to receive from Europe 
pretty nearly an equitable 
balance of ‘what we send over 
there. At present he said 
the problem of obtaining dol- 
lar credits with which to pay 
debts or to finance purchases 
is becoming a serious one for 
European nations. Our re- 
duced private expenditures 
abroad have lowered that 
source of income to a fraction 
of what it once was, and our 
high tariff has made it diffi- 
cult for them to balance the 





Credit, and not currency, 
upon which is built normal prosperity, declared 
M. Albert Linton, president of the Provident 


is the foundation 


Company, in an ad- 


dress delivered at the Cleveland Sales Congress 
last Saturday. Mr. Linton’s 











M. Albert Linton 


ties to us. Naturally, if they 
cannot sell, they cannot buy. 
This is another of several 
pressing problems of the cur- 
rent day that will have to be 
solved before lasting prosper- 
ity can be expected, declared 
the speaker. 

“We are dealing with eco- 
nomic laws, and in the end 
they will take precedence 
over man-made laws,” said 
Mr. Linton. 

Concerning our _ inter-de- 
pendence Mr. Linton said: 
“The United States is to a 
large extent self-contained 
and therefore it is reason- 
able to expect that some re- 
covery from the present low 
level of industrial activity 





account by selling commodi- 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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Dr. Dingman Talks 
On Value of a Man 


Appraisal From Insurance 





Standpoint Offered to 
Continental Conven- 
tion. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 28—A most 
interesting analysis of the 
value of a man by Dr. Harry 
W. Dingman, vice-president 
and medical director of the 
Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, featured the annual 
convention of the company’s 
One-Two-O Club Conven- 
tion here last week. Immedi- 
ately following the meeting 
at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, the agents who attained 
membership in the Presi- 
dents’ Club, thirty in num- 
ber, left for a cruise to Ber- 


| muda as guests of the com- 


pany. 

Following is Dr. Ding- 
man’s definition of the insur- 
ance value of a man: 

“The insurance value of a 
man depends upon his finan- 
cial value, the financial value 
in most instances upon his 
occupational value, the occu- 
pational value upon the kind 
of a man he is according to 
the opportunity he has had 
in environment and heredity. 
And there you have the tie-up 
of the various values of a 
man. The insurance value of 
a man is arbitrarily set 
when insurance companies 
hesitate to participate in a 
line that is more than is pur- 
chasable by two-tenths of his 
income. 

“Undoubtedly there are ex- 
ceptions where two-tenths is 
too much, and other excep- 
tions where two-tenths is not 
enough. It is a guide rule 
and nothing else. 

“At age 30 it allows a man 
to carry a line of insurance, 
ordinary life plan, about ten 
times his yearly income; at 
age 40, eight times; at age 
50, six times; and at age 60, 
four times. At ages 30-40-50- 
60 apply the multiples of 10- 
8-6-4 and you have a quick 
gage of how large a man’s 





(Concluded on page 18) 
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Continental Convention | 
(Concluded from page 17) 


insurance estate should be.” 

Dr. Dingman also dis- 
cussed suicide. 

“Suicide is a hazard when 
applicants overbuy. Not a 
theoretical hazard, but very, 
very actual. In the first six 
months of this year, suicide 
claims in our company were 
14 per cent of all of our 
claims. Which is just about 
as it was in 1931. Which is 
four times what it should be. 
And is it surprising to you 
that there are more suicides 
among men of small means 
than men of large? There 
are sO many more of them 
and they are so much closer 
to the bread line that it is 
tragedy.” 

Dr. Dingman declared that 
when a_ policyholder kills 
himself deliberately, he dves, 
in effect, ask the insurance 
company to assume responsi- 
bilities toward his depend- 
ents that he is failing to as- 
sume. He further asserted | 
that it rarely happens that 
an applicant buys coverage 
with definite determination 
to commit suicide. “But 
some applicants do buy with 
the thought that present 
plans just have to material- | 
ize or else—. We have paid | 
some of these ‘or elses’ and | 
some of them have become | 
claims on the last day of | 
grace for premium payment. | 

President Herman A. Beh- 
rens urged the agents to take | 
advantage of the tremendous 
opportunity that has been 
built up for them by the de- | 
pression. He asserted that | 
the average man of today 
who is saving money is at a 
loss to know what to do with | 
those savings. 

Executive Vice - President 
Glenn F. Claypool stressed 
the importance of selling 
more insurance to benefit | 
the purchaser in old age. 

“It is obvious to all of us 
that there is today a better 
understanding and apprecia- | 














VESTED 
RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID IN 





AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN’ THAT IS 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
LIBERAL. 
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The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 
Commonwealth service to agents. For further details con- 
cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 





Virginia, write today to: 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














tion of the real benefits of | agents, as it means we must 
life insurance. The policy-| equip ourselves to better 
holder has come to a fuller | serve our clients.” 

appreciation of the security, He asserted that every 
the peace of mind and the| sound life insurance pro- 
satisfaction that a sound life | gram of the future must pro- 
insurance program can give | vide for the needs of the 
him. This attitude is impor- | policyholder as well as for 
tant to us as life insurance | the needs of his dependents. 
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LINCOLN, NEBR. 
| Began business in 1923. ‘Now in 15 States lers. 
nyltoa "JOHN 1, ORSCHGER, | 
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Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 


Up-to-date policies. 
eral commissions. 






‘Klingman and Fort To 
Address N. Y. Agents 





| First Fall Dinner Meeting 
Will Be Held on 
October 13 


President Walter E. Bar- 
ton announces that the Life 
Underwriters Association of 
‘the city of New York will 
open the regular dinner sea- 
| son on Thursday, Oct. 13, at 
the Hotel Astor. Several spe- 
cial features will mark this 
dinner, not the least of which 
|is a 20 per cent reduction in 
the price. 

The first speaker of the 
| evening will be William M. 
| Klingman, vice-president and 
agency manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. Mr. Klingman has 
long been identified with the 
| Equitable Life, being for a 
number of years a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar producer. He was 
appointed to his present po- 
sition in the home office in 
| 1928. 

The second speaker of the 
evening will be Franklin W. 
Fort, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank board. 
Mr. Fort has been well 
known for many years, first 
coming into the public eye 
as a member of the food ad- 
ministration during the 
World War, and later serving 
as a representative from the 
state of New Jersey. Mr. 
Fort is vice-president and 
manager of the Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company. He will 
talk on the subject, “What 
the Home Loan Bank Hopes 
to Accomplish,” a _ subject 
which should be particularly 
interesting. 











Speaker at Bridgeport 

Donald H. Morrill, agency 
assistant for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, addressed the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Life Under- 
writers Association on Fri- 
day, September 23. 
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M. A. Linton's Address 
(Concluded from page 17) 


can occur before all of the 
international problems are 
solved. However, their pres- 
ence in the form of excessive 
tariffs, uneconomic one-way 
debt payments and swollen 
armament expenditures are a 
drag upon recovery that may 
be having more effect than 
we appreciate. Let no one 
labor under the delusion that 
these seemingly distant prob- 
lems are not affecting him. 
Their influence is being felt 
in the remotest corner of the 
civilized world.” 

Credit, so vital to our busi- 
ness health, was frozen with 
the first frost that followed 
in the wake of lost confi- 
dence, and will return, bring- 
ing with it the solution to 
most of our business problems 
at home as soon as confidence 
generally returns. As favor- 
able trends in this direction, 
Mr. Linton mentioned the im- 
proved situation in the bond 
market, and more particu- 
larly the upward trend in 
commodity price levels. The 
bottom of every depression, 
he said, has been marked by 
the lows in this item, and 
he hopes that the current 
trend may continue upward, 
bringing with it assurance of 
recovery, confidence in the fu- 
ture and a more businesslike 
flow of credit. 

In the matter of stimulat- 
ing credit, he said, the life in- 
surance agent is performing 
a great service for the cause 
of recovery. 
funds are largely invested in 
long-term credit, which flows 
into every corner of the coun- 
try. Recently much of this 
money has been demanded by 
policyholders in the form of 
eash surrenders and policy 
loans, but with this demand 
showing signs of a return to 
more normal proportions, and 
with the continuance of sales 
of new business, the life in- 
surance dollar is in a position 
to perform great service for 
the nation. 

Mr. Linton covered all 
phases of present-day busi- 
ness in his address. He con- 
siders it necessary to work 
out machinery to prevent an- 
other crisis in industry such 
as has obtained since last 
September, fearing that our 
social order might not sur- 
vive another depression of the 
magnitude of the 1930-32 pe- 
riod. He is optimist enough, 
however, to believe that such 
repetition can be prevented, 
and he is likewise not pes- 
simistically inclined in re- 
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gard to the future of our rail- 
roads. The current move to- 
ward more equitable taxa- 
tion, with the trucks and 
waterways on the defensive, 
and with the probable future 
development and extension of 
railroad freight service, Mr. 
Linton believes will help work 
out the problem to the relief 
of the rail carriers. And, any- 
way, he says, the rails are 
too essential to our economic 


lapse ever. “They would be 
taken over first.” 


Great-West Life Manager 
Arthur 
| been appointed manager for 
| the city of Detroit of the 








| Great-West Life Assurance | 


| Company. Mr. Johnson 
studied insurance at the New 
York University and the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 


scheme to be allowed to col- | 


P. Johnson has | 


Union Central Changes 
at Home and Afield 





Ray Ferguson New Agency 
Secretary; G. A. Webster 


‘Frisco Manager 


| 
| Four important field and 
| home office appointments in 
| the Union Central Life In- 
| surance Company were an- 
nounced this week by Vice- 
President Jerome Clark. 
George A. Webster, promi- 
nent figure in financial circles 


| appointed manager of the 





Agency, effective Oct. 1. 
post left by the retirement of 
Robert Lee Stephenson, who 
relinquishes the direction of 
the agency after more than 





of the West Coast, has been | 
Union Central San Francisco | 


Mr. Webster will fill the | 
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28 consecutive years of serv- 
ice in this position, to act in 
an advisory capacity to Mr. 
Webster and to devote his at- 
tention to his large personal 
clientele. 

Clifford D. Erd, formerly 
agency secretary and district 
supervisor for the company, 
has been appointed assistant 
manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Agency. 

Ray J. Ferguson, formerly 
traveling auditor for the 
company, has been named to 
fill the post of agency secre- 
tary. 

J. W. Rivers, whose capa- 
ble management of the Okla- 
homa City Agency of The 
| Union Central the past year 
has resulted in phenomenal 
production increases for this 
unit, joins the home office in 
| the capacity of district su- 
| pervisor for the Mid-west. 
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Paid since organization 


“AN INTERESTING STORY 


The first policy issued by the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company was written in December, 1892. 
legally born a month earlier, or on November 23, 1892. At 
the close of its first year, it had 603 policies in force totalling 
$902,000 of insurance. 


The Company was 


Twenty years later, or at the close of 1912, the Company had 
Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders amounting 
to $1,691,399, Admitted Assets of $8,001,457, and Life Insur- 
ance in Force, $71,411,018. 


Today, as it rounds out its fortieth year of service, the Company 
has Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders, $7,564,- 
953, Admitted Assets, $154,944,349, and its volume of life in- 
surance in force is well over the Billion Dollar mark. 


The Missouri State Life is proud of its Forty Years of unfail- 
ing service. 


A Gogd Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Paid to Policyholders and beneficiaries in 1931 


$24,442,491.89 
$162,550,485.84 
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Wm. T. Nardin, President, 
Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company 





Mo. Sante Fishdmen | 


In Presidential Race 





Agency Force Capitaliz- 
ing Nat'l Campaign 
With One of Their Own 
John J. Moriarty, vice- 

president of the Missouri 

State Life, has announced a 

campaign for new business 

beginning October 1 and ex- 

tending to November 15, 

which promises to be one of 

the most interesting in the 
history of the company. 

Adopting the national po- 

litical situation as the key- 

note feature, the company 

has taken advantage of a 

dominating subject in the 

minds of the public. 

Instead of the political 
talk and activities interfer- 
ing with the agency force in 
their solicitation for business, 
the agents are staging an 
election eampaign of their 
own which, because of the in- 
terest in the national elec- 
tion this year, is made to 
function vigorously. No mat- 











John J. Moriarty 
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tomorrow. 
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BUFFALO 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Founded 1872 


452 Delaware Ave. 











The Foundation of Our Service 
To Local Agents 
Is a Line of Policies | 


If you are interested in a permanent 
connection in Ohio or New York, it will 
pay you to investigate. 


JOHN M. HULL, 
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written to meet the demands of those | 
who will buy life insurance today and 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 


Director of Agencies 


MUTUAL 











Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ter whether the conversation 
is pro-Hoover or pro-Roose- 
velt, the Missouri State Life 
agent coming into the picture 
sweeps both these candidates 
aside for he is able to present 
a sample ballot on which his 
name is printed in big, bold 
type as running for presi- 
dent. 
on the ticket are: 

U. R. Gloomy, I. C. Trou- 
ble, John Depression, Sey- 
mour Crepe, Bill Collector, 
Ima Pessimist, B. A. Gripe. 

The sample ballot also 











W. R. Robinson 





His opponents shown | 





states: “Every plank in the 
Moslic platform is broad and 
strong.” Instructions to the 
voter on the ballot state: 
“This is one election in which 
you can vote early and 
often.” Briefly stated, the 
central ideas of the cam- 
paign are: The agent is the 
candidate; the prospect, or 





| rather new policyholder, is 


the voter. 
One objective of the cam- 
paign is to bring a large 


| number of the agency force 


into the Quarter Million Dol- 
lar and $100,000 Clubs. To 
this end, the campaign is 
sponsored by the field ad- 


| visory council of the agency 


force. This is a group of 
seven branch managers and 
general agents located 


| throughout the forty states 
| in which the company does 


business. The chairman is 
W. R. Robinson, of Philadel- 
phia; Edmund Burke, man- 
ager of the St. Louis 
Branch, is vice chairman, and 
represents the field council 
at the home office in the 
campaign. 

Roy L. Beck has been em- 
ployed by the home office to 
actively promote the cam- 
paign. Beck, an experienced 
agent, was formerly director 
of sales service for the com- 
pany, and later a member of 
the Quarter Million Dollar 
Club in the field. He has set 
up the campaign and is pro- 
moting it from the soliciting 
agent’s viewpoint primarily. 
The literature clearly evi- 
dences this viewpoint of the 
agent. Instead of a formal 
announcement by means of a 
broadside commonly used, a 
newspaper named “Moslic 
Roar,” which has all the fea- 
tures of a full-sized metro- 
politan daily, presents this 
election campaign in a 
unique and forceful manner. 

In this paper the cam- 
paign is fully explained and 
messages from the company’s 
executives, including one 
from President Nardin, are 
printed. 








Complete 
Personal 
Coverage 


well-laid personal plans the 


been so successful in solving. 


A Monarch Representative 
ance Counselor.’’ 





For all those contingencies which 7. interfere with 
safeguard. Provision may be 
tracts against disability from accident or illness, accidental 


death, premature death, or old age, in addition to all those 
other personal financial problems which Life Insurance has 


MONARCH 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Monarch offers a financial 
made with Monarch con- 


is truly a personal “‘Insur- 
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Chicago C.L.U. Group 
Largest In Country 


E. T. Lothgren Elected New 
President of Chapter at 
Annual Meeting 





CuHIcaGco, Sept. 28 — The 
Chicago Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters now 
is the largest in the United 
States, it was revealed at the 
annual meeting held recently. 
The membership here now is 
69. New York is second. 

Officers for the ensuing 
vear were elected as follows: 
Eugene T. Lothgren, North- 
western Mutual, president; 
Walter N. Hiller, Penn Mu- 
tual, vice-president; and F. 
J. Budinger, Franklin Life, 
secretary-treasurer. Commit- 
tee chairmen were named as 
follows: Gerard S. Brown, 
past president of the Na- 
tional Chapter, Penn Mutual, 
educational; A. J. Sweitzer, 
Penn Mutual, program; 
Ralph H. Hamilton, North- 
western Mutual, member- 
ship;; Alfred J. Johannsen, 
Northwestern Mutual, pub- 
licity, and Mr. Budinger, 
luncheon. 








SPECIAL CLUB ROOM AWARDS BY EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
DURING BERMUDA CONVENTION 


Early in the qualification year, the New York agencies of 
The Equitable Society were informed that three de luxe 
conference rooms on the Aquitania would be assigned dur- 
ing the cruise to three leading agencies on the basis of num- 
ber of delegates qualified. 


MARTIN T. FORD AGENCY 
With a total of thirty-three qualified delegates, the Martin 
T. Ford Agency led the entire department. Consequently 
the first of the three de luxe club rooms on the Aquitania 
was assigned to them for their agency conferences. 


W. H. BENDER AGENCY 
The W. H. Bender Agency, because of having qualified the 
larger number of delegates in proportion to its total number 
of contracts in force, was assigned to the second club room. 


A. B. PEACOCK AGENCY 
As a result of having the greatest percentage of new or- 
ganization men qualified as delegates, the A. B. Peacock 
Agency received the third club room assignment. 
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Brooklyn National Life 
On Floating Convention 





Bermuda Again Lures Agency 
Force; Company's First 
Convention Trip 





Brooklyn National Life 
agents sailed Saturday, Sept. 
24, on the Monarch of Ber- 
muda and will return on the 
same ship Friday, Sept. 30, 
on the first real convention 
held by the company. The 
trip includes a two-day stay 
on the islands. 

Those qualifying for the 
convention are the company’s 
leading producers for the 
past year. An increase over 
the previous year in premium 
income was part of the re- 
quirement for the qualifica- 
tion. The agents are reported 
to have responded splendidly. 











Transfer of Managers 

C. Lenneweaver, Detroit, | 
has been placed in charge of 
the Wyandotte district of the | 
Western and Southern Life, | 
succeeding R. D. Earley. 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 


The Formula of Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 











Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield 


Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutua Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 
Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 
ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


President Vice-President and Mer. of Agencies 
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An Outing in Quebec! 


Surrounded at once by the old world, alien charm 
of Quebec and the ultra-modern luxury of Chateau 
Frontenac, the Peoria Life clubs enjoy their annual 
| outing this month in this delightful and _ historic 

Canadian metropolis. Their members are guests of 
their company, which thus recognizes the attainments 
of its agents who qualify for such distinction. 


| 


A Peoria Life agent who wins admission to one of 
these clubs demonstrates more than his ability to pro- 
duce the required volume of business. The badge of 
club membership marks an underwriter of more than 
average accomplishments in service to policyholders, 
conservation, and high professional standards. 


Peoria Life clubs are constructive and educational 
in character. They provide association with other 
successful leaders in the business. They stimulate 
the greatest productive powers and increase the earn- 
ings of their members. They make Peoria Life agents 
more effective, more prosperous, happier life insur- 
ance men. They are an important part of the Peoria 
Life program of service that helps our agents make 
good. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 

















California-Western States 
Life Insurance Company 


POLICIES WITHOUT A SUPERIOR. With 
over 100,000 Western Families owning 
policies in this Company, no better evidence 
could be offered that Western men and 
women appreciate the complete protection 
our policies afford for family, business and 


old age. 


FOR AGENTS. Liberal contracts with life in- 
come provision, under District Manager Sys- 
tem and Superior Home Office Service. 


J. Roy Kruse - - «+ President 
Home Office, Sacramento 





























Announcement! 
WV 


For the convenience of our patrons in the 








insurance district of New York City, we 
have arranged to display and make avail- 
able all of our insurance publications at 
the 


Britannica Book Shop 
60 John Street 


A cordial invitation to visit this shop and 


look over our various texts and statistical 


services is extended to all. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 








Unusually Attractive 


Direct Home Office Contracts 
In Unassigned Territory 
Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


T. J. MceCOMB, President 
Los Angeles, California 




















Chicago 


A Good Place to Live? 
A Good Place to Work 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


Illinois Life Bldg. 1212 Lake Shore Drive 
Raymond W. Stevens, President 
































Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
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Equitable Society’s 
Agency Conference 





New York Group Has | 
Successful Meeting on | 
Board ‘Aquitania"’ 





When the Aquitania 
steamed into New York har- 
bor last Wednesday morning, 
bearing over five hundred 
agents and home office offi- 
cials of the Equitable Life of 
New York, something unique 
in the way of educational 
conferences came to a close. 
The ship, chartered by the 
Society for the Greater New 
York Conference, had cruised 
for four days, calling at Ber- 
muda. 

The sessions held aboard 
ship on Monday and Tuesday, 
with Vice-President W. W. 
Klingman presiding, fur- 
nished the agents with a vari- 
ety of speakers whose topics | 
converged upon the theme of | 
the convention—“Security.” | 

Splendid entertainment | 
was furnished the passengers, 
in the form of night club, 
moving pictures, deck sports | 
and swimming. On Tuesday | 
evening Captain Townley, | 
master of the ship, gave a 
lavish dinner to all aboard, 
at which time he took occa- | 
sion to compliment with evi- | 
dent sincerity, the behavior 
and conduct of the agents, 
while aboard the ship. 

The first session of the con- | 
ference was held in the main 
salon of the Aquitania on 


Monday evening, and was | 
opened by H. C. Nolting, 
Superintendent of Agents, 


who sounded a note of official 
and personal welcome and 
then turned the chair over to 
W. W. Klingman, vice-presi- 
dent of the society. President 
Thomas I. Parkinson having 
found it impossible to make 
the trip sent his regrets 
through Mr. Klingman, who 
officiated in his place. 

Mr. Klingman, who wel- 
comed the delegates that by | 
production had qualified for 
the convention, was warmly 
applauded when he answered | 
his own questions, “What is | 
the life insurance company’s 
greatest asset?” “What is the 
life insurance company’s 
greatest security?” by stat- 
ing, “It’s the agent.” 

Another speaker at the 
Monday session who received | 
well-merited applause was | 
Murray April, of the Bender | 
Agency. | 

Other speakers at this ses- | 
sion were R. S. Knowles, of | 
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M. C. Laffey, Treasurer; A. H. Reddall, Ass’t Secretary; H. C. Nolting, Supt. of 
Agencies; W.W. Klingman, Vice-President; Mrs. Laffey, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Klingman; 
W. S. Parsons, 2nd Vice-President; D. A. Walker. 2nd Vice-President and Actuary; 


F. L. Jones, Vice-President; A. 


the Masterson Agency, Fred 
S. Goldstadt and D. A. Freed- 
man. 

The bright spots 
Tuesday morning session 
were talks by officers of the 
company. M. C. Laffey, 


treasurer of the company, | 


gave a simple, straightfor- 
ward talk on many of the 
problems that have to be 
solved for the successful in- 


of the 


vestment of the company’s 
funds. 
Vice-Presidents Albert G. 


Borden, Frank Jones, and D. | 
A. Walker also spoke at this | 


session. Mr. Borden, choos- 
ing for his subject “Belief in 
the Value of What You’re 
Selling,” gave an interesting 
10 minutes of exposing the 
indemnity side of insurance 
as constrasted with the prop- 


G. Borden, 2nd Vice-President. 


erty value. Brief talks were 
also given by members of the 
agency force. Major Roger 
B. Hull was called upon to 
address the gathering and 
the meeting was closed by 
Vice-President W. W. Kling- 
man, who after touching 
upon what the Equitable was 
doing to raise the plane of 
the life insurance business 
congratulated the agents. 
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ENDOWMENT 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
MODIFIED LIFE 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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SALARY SAVINGS 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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NFORTUNATELY “Miss _Insur- 

ance,” that is, Mrs. Charles M. 
Cason of Chattanooga, Tenn., was not 
in the assembly hall when, just before 
the adjournment of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, last 
Friday, the newly elected president, 
Charles L. Gandy, asked if she would 
come to the platform. Everyone was 
disappointed, for they not only wanted 
to see her again, but they quite evi- 
dently wanted to express their appre- 
ciation for what she had done to make 
the convention the great success it was. 


* * * 


T the annual dance given in the 
Crystal room of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Thursday evening, 
Mrs. Cason was quite the belle of the 
ball. Everyone wanted to dance with 
her and a great many did. I cut in on 
a brother insurance newspaper man 
who, I thought, had had quite his share 
of dancing with “Miss Insurance,” but 
was so soon cut in on myself by an- 
other contestant that I wished for the 
old, old days when you could dance until 
that particular dance was ended with- 
out fear of rude interruption. 


* * * 


OWEVER, even a short dance with 

so charming and beautiful a young 
lady is much better than none at all. 
Whether or not the selecting of a “Miss 
Insurance” to preside socially at the 
national convention will become a yearly 
event I do not know. But if the result 
should also always prove as successful 
as was the case this year I surely hope 
it will be. Mrs. Cason’s praises were 
loudly sung before the convention was 
begun and she faced a large and critical 
audience when she appeared at the get- 
together dinner Tuesday night before 
the formal opening of the convention 
Wednesday. * * * 


HE made a hit. There is no ques- 

tion of that. She was young, beauti- 
ful, charming—an ideal hostess and no 
convention could hope for a better one, 
in my opinion. And I cannot refrain 
from adding that “Miss Philadelphia” 
—Miss Marie Hofer—was an equally 
charming feature of the convention. 
Like Mrs. Cason she added much to the 
decorative side of the affair. “Miss 
Insurance” and “Miss Philadelphia” 
will be remembered by many of the dele- 
gates even longer than they recall just 
what action was taken by this or that 
committee on the question of something 
or other. 
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Mss Katheryn Mathews, 


of Dallas, Texas, has been selected 
as the official hostess at the annual 
meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 





to be held at Dallas Oct. 17 and 18. 
The selection was made at the an- 
nual picnic of the Dallas associa- 
tion. * * x 


A joint testimonial 
dinner will be given next Tuesday 
evening at Milwaukee by the Wis- 
consin Home Nest of the Blue 
Goose and the Wisconsin Fire 
Underwriters Association in honor 
of R. J. McIntyre, who retires as 
Wisconsin state agent for the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company. 
Mr. McIntyre has been connected 
with the Fireman’s Fund for more 
than 36 years. He started as a spe- 
cial agent in Cook County, IIl. 
Henry C. Busack, J. O. Qualmann, 
C. P. Helliwell, C. H. Anderson, 
C. E. Hayne and R. T. Gravenstine 
form the committee in charge of 
the arrangements for the dinner. 


.* ee @ 


i State 


Fire Marshal, Douglas A. Graham, 
in commenting upon the fire losses 


MATTE RS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 


in that state during August, stated 
that the alarming increase in mer- 
cantile establishment fires will lead 
to a careful investigation and that 
every effort would be made to re- 
duce this class of losses. The fire 
losses amounted to $468,562, an in- 
crease of $215,509 over August, 


1931. A very large percentage oc- 
curred in Coffeyville, where a 
number of mercantile establish- 


ments were destroyed in one fire. 
According to the report of state 
fire marshal, fifty-eight of last 
month’s fires were listed as “cause 
unknown,” with a loss of $219,515. 
Dwelling fires led all classes of 


buildings. 
x * 


New York State 


Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, in speak- 
ing at a dinner tendered him re- 
cently by the Binghamton, N. Y., 
Fire and Casualty Club, said that 
common sense application of in- 
surance law which had made it 
possible for insurance companies 
to list resource values at the range 
of the market rather than at the 
market prices for any particular day, 
had been a deciding factor in the 
magnificent way in which they had 
emerged from the financial crisis. 


*x* * * 


Charis D. Sheffe, 


assistant manager of the United 
States branch of the London As- 
surance, and vice-president of the 
Manhattan Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company, was tendered a lun- 
cheon by the officers and depart- 
ment heads of the companies at 
the Drug and Chemical Club in 
New York in honor of his thirtieth 
anniversary in the insurance busi- 
ness, which he entered at the age 
of 16 years. He was presented with 
a golf bag and clubs in recognition 
of his years of service. 
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Cooperative Plan 


For Advertising 


Albert Dodge Advances 
Extensive Program 
For Stock Companies 
and Agents at N.A.I.A 


Convention. 





A plan of cooperative ad- 
vertising and publicity for 
stock companies financed by 
a sum equal to one-half of 
one per cent of the total vol- 
ume of premiums, to be con- 
tributed on a fair basis by 
both companies and agents, 
was suggested by Albert 
Dodge, national councillor of 
New York State, during the 
discussion on advertising at 
the convention in Philadel- 
phia last week of the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. The plan, as 
set forth by Mr. Dodge, 
would provide a local touch 
in the advertising for the 
benefit of agents, similar to 
the plan carried out by Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. in their 
advertising. 





Morrison Suggests Farm 
Insurance Reform 

Pointing to farm in- 
surance as an immense 
business which should be 
put on a profitable basis, 
Sam T. Morrison of Iowa 
City, former president of 
the Iowa association, out- 
lined a program of re- 
form measures before the 
National Association of 
Insurance Agents last 
week, which he believes 
would restore this class 
of business to the favor- 
able position it once held 
with underwriters. 
Change all the old meth- 
ods, is Mr. Morrison’s ad- 
vice. 











been inaugurated against fire 


and many other activities, 
and places the blame for the 





hazards, accident prevention | 


a 


| Close 


MARIN E—TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED 
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LINES 





of 37th Annual 
| N. A. I. A. Convention 





‘Philadelphia Meeting Marked By Enthusiasm for 
| the Future; Final Sessions Crowded With Group 


Meetings, Committee Reports and Addresses 





|''THE election of Charles L. Gandy, of Birming- 

ham, Ala., as president, and Allan I. Wolfe, of 
Chicago, vice-president, marked the final session of 
the thirty-seventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, Friday 


morning at Philadelphia. Ss 
_retary-counsel, of course, retains that position 
in which he has made so dis-@— 


tinguished a record for the 


| past twelve years. 


The convention, noted for 
the large attendance, was 
marked by an exhibition of 


lack of the public conscious- | sane enthusiasm and determi- 





New Officers of 


a 








The resolution, entitled 
“Public Information,” which | 
was approved at the National | 
Association meeting held in 





Cleveland, Ohio, recom- 
mended cooperative advertis- | 
ing, Mr. Dodge said, al- | 





though it pertained partic- 
ularly to casualty insurance 
and was brought about be- 
cause of the increase in 
rates on auto liability cover- 
age. This resolution was 
forwarded to the various 
companies writing casualty 
insurance and caused very 
favorable comment, but, to 
date, no definite plan of ac- 
tion has been worked out, he 
said, and added: 

“Many articles 
peared in The _ Insurance 
Press regarding this ques- 
tion. One in particular, un- 
der date July 14, appears 
in THE SPECTATOR under the 
title of ‘Another Frozen As- 
set,’ which relates the great 
things that have been done | 
by insurance companies and | 
speaks particularly of the | 
great movements that have | 





have ap- 
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Charles L. Gandy, Pres. 





the N. A.1. A. 





Allan I. Wolfe, Vice-Pres. 








great move- | 
ments against destruction 
upon the agents of this 
country. In my opinion, it is 
a physical impossibility for | 
the agents of this country to 
meet this situation without 
assistance in the way of pub- 
licity. when you realize that | 
there is really a very small 
number of the men engaged 
in the agency business who 
(Concluded on page 29) 


of these 


nation on the part of the 
agents to forget the misfor- 
tunes that have been a part of 
the great depression and to 
put their shoulders to the 


| wheel and do their part to see 


that it 

again. 
The report of the resolution 

committee was an important 


never can happen 








feature of the final session. | 


The report, which was ap- 
»roved by the convention, that 


Walter H. Bennett, sec- 





favored a program of educa- 
tional publicity carried on co- 
operatively by stock compa- 
nies and agents, protested 
against the recent invasion of 
bureaus of the national gov- 
ernment into the surety busi- 
ness and called it antagonistic 
to the established principles 
of the National Association; 
recommended to the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters that it discon- 
tinue the practice of equity 
rating on a basis of modifica- 
tion of cost factors and apply 
equity rates only where Man- 
ual provision fails properly 
to measure the hazard,:and a 
deviation is necessary to meet 
such conditions in the public 
interest; recommended that 
agents remit promptly when 
due all collected premiums 
and that the agents consider 
such premiums as_ trust 
funds; expressed the belief 
that membership on the part 
of companies in boards and 
associations in all territories 
be made coextensive with con- 
tractual relations between 
companies confined to such 
membership; called upon the 
insurance agents to assume 
leadership in organizing the 
several communities of the 
nation for effective action in 
traffic safety work, and noted 
the formal action of the con- 
vention which referred the 
subject of branch office and 
home office counter operation 
to the conference committee of 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William Street, New York City 








Semi-Annual Statement July 1, 1932 


* ASSETS ; $58,791,139.31 
** CAPITAL pat seen 6 0h babdedebee en . 7,000,000.00 
SURPLUS ee veers 7,754,937.61 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 44,036,201.70 
Surplus to Policyholders...... akeke eile besgaddnsehiresaunws 14,754,937.61 


* Valuations of Securities on New York Insurance D2partment Basis. 


** As of July 30, 1932, $5,000,000 of Such Capital Was Transferred to Surplus. 


Losses Settled and Paid Since Organization Over............. $304,000,000 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS RECORD 
ASSETS RESERVE SURPLUS 
Dec. 31, 1899 $ 529,282.59 $ 26,832.54 $ 3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1904 3,003,725.08 | 406,295.92 804,709.46 
Dec. 31, 1909 5,177,134.99 | ,830,603.29 2,398,322.48 
Dec. 31, 1914 8,966,071 .46 3,461 ,689.22 3,619,694.66 
Dec. 31, 1919 33,687,274.25 13,447,880.00 10,146,031.00 
Dec. 31, 1924 60,654,703.06 20,280,922.14 19,810,623.92 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Dec. 31, 1926 71,740,996.88 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
Dec. 31, 1927 80, 193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
Dec. 31, 1928 98, 190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
Dec. 31, 1929 105,991 540.45 26,803, 146.42 44,315,436.03 
Dec. 31, 1930 87,416,300.55 27,340, 139.34 30,109,790.21 
Dec. 31, 1931 80,863,641 .33 28,081 ,609.59 26,732,004.74* 


* Valuations approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 








At the annual convention 
of the New Jersey State Fire- 
men’s Association, held in At- 
lantic City last week, Chris- 
tian Hasselhulm of Carlstadt 
was reelected president. 

eS OS } 

The Leonia Board of Edu- | 
cation is about to make a re- | 
appraisal of all school build- 
ings wth a view to effecting 
a saving in fire insurance | 
premiums. Covered on the 
basis of an eighty per cent 
clause valuation it is thought | 
that present figures for | 
labor and materials together | 
with age and condition of 
buildings will warrant a re- | 
duction in the amount to be 
insured. 


* * *” 


An automobile trip from 
northern New Jersey points 
or from Greater New York, 
via tunnel, ferries or bridge 
to the west side of the Hud- 
son and up the river to the 
Bear Mountain and Harri- | 
man sections of the Palisades 
Interstate Park, may be made 
interesting in addition to the 
ever alluring scenic features 
by acquaintance with the 
many historic places, asso- 
ciated with the American 
War for Independence. Some | 
of these are: Fort Lee, where 
a fort was built in 1776 to 
defend the Hudson; Alpine 
Hill, famous for an old stone 
house occupied by Lord Corn- 
wallis when the British 
crossed the Hudson in No- 
vember, 1776; Sneden’s Land- 
ing, where are the remains 
of a redoubt built by Ameri- 
cans; Tappan, alternately 
held by British and Ameri- 
cans and the scene, in 1780, 
of the trial and execution of 
Major John Andre, British 
spy; Sparkill and Piermont, 
where Sir Guy Carleton land- 
ed in 1783 to confer with 
Washington at Tappan for 
the evacuation of 30,000 
British troops remaining in 
America; West Haverstraw 


where stood the “Treason 
House,” and many other 
points of historic interest. 


Bergen County, N.J., was no 
man’s land in the Revolution. 
* * * 

Answering the call of 
President Hoover in his Fire 
Prevention Week Proclama- 
tion for action against the 


heavy waste caused by fire, 
the Bergen County Chamber 
of Commerce, in co-operation 
with fire departments and in- 
surance officials, has arranged 
an extensive program of ac- 


tivities for the week. John 
C. Conklin is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the 
Bergen County program, 
which will continue during 
the week of October 10. 
x * * 

According to the report of 
H. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer of 


| the United States Building & 


Loan League, at its 40th an- 
nual convention held in 
French Lick, Ind., the com- 
bined assets of building and 
loan associations in the 


United States are $8,417,375,- | 
605. New Jersey has 1559 as- | 


sociations with a total mem- 


| bership of 1,107,731 and ag- 


gregate assets of $1,201,973,- 
615. 


Registered in Canada 

OTTAWA, CAN., Sept. 26— 
The Affiliated Underwriters, 
the Individual Underwriters 
and the New York Reciprocal 
: Underwriters of New York 
| have been registered by the 
| Department of Insurance for 
| the Dominion to transact in 
Canada the business of fire 
insurance, sprinkler leakage 
insurance, tornado, explosion 
insurance and _ insurance 
against loss of or damage to 
property from falling air- 
craft. 











| INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 
| 26—Officials of the Merchants 
Fire Insurance Company of 
Indiana have filed an amend- 
|ment to their incorporation 

with the secretary of state 
| decreasing the number of di- 
| rectors to seven. 
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Alabama Fieldman's Assn. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 
27—The Alabama Fieldman’s 
Association held its annual 
meeting in Montgomery last 
week. S. W. Bigger, Home 
of New York, was elected 
president to succeed C. Par- 
ker Smilie. Other officers 
chosen were: W. G. Ward, 
Fireman’s Fund, vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles B. Adlor, 
Continental, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





Charles R. Page, vice-pres- 
ident Fireman’s Fund Group 
of fire and casualty com- 
panies, is making a trip to 
New York where he will 
spend a month on company 
business before returning to 
the head office at San 
Francisco. 





bile lines 


needs. 
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A conservative company with a record of | 
steady, substantial growth. Preferred | 
business in Fire, Tornado and Automo- | 
solicited from well-managed 
direct-writing companies that appreciate | 
prompt service, courteous efficiency and | 


contracts drawn to fit their particular 


REINSURANCE ONLY 


INTER-OCEAN | 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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CLOSE OF 37th ANNUAL 
N.A.LA. CONVENTION 


(Concluded from page 25) 


the association in the hope and | 
expectation that a more 
speedy solution of the problem 
could thus be found than by a 
further resolution of protest. 
The only formal address at 
the final session was that on 
“Cooperative Advertising and 
Publicity” by Albert Dodge, | 
of Buffalo, national councillor | 
of New York, an extended re- 
view of which appears else- 
where in THE SPECTATOR. 





| the evil. 


age branch were counted into 
the expenses, the cost of con- 
ducting the same would far 
exceed the commissions per- 
mitted to agents. Such a 
condition is manifestly un- 
fair and should not be toler- 
ated, he said. 

Mr. Bair urged the contin- 
uation of conferences be- 
tween agents and the com- 
panies in an effort to correct 
No definite action 


| was taken by the convention, 


Thursday Session 


Despite adverse economic 
conditions during the fiscal | 
year, the report of the mem- 
bership committee which was | 
presented by Ezra M. Sparlin 
of Rochester, N. Y., chair- 
man, showed that the Asso- 
ciation had retained more 
than 90 per cent of its total 
membership. On Aug. 31, 
1932, the membership was 
11,487, which was 1218 less 
than the total of 12,705 at 
the end of the previous year, 
Mr. Sparlin reported. 

The report for the past 
year, which also marked the 
end of the five year develop- 
ment program, is not dis- 
heartening when we consider 
the increased financial bur- 
dens of the members, he 
pointed out. Although a ma- 
jority of states experienced 
a net loss in membership, it 
is encouraging to know that 
in 15 states a net increase 
was obtained, and that 11 
states reached or exceeded 
their quota for the five year 
period, he said. 

Following Mr. Sparlin’s 
report, George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of 
insurance of the state of New 
York, addressed the conven- 
tion on “Standards of Valua- 
tion.” His remarks on this 
important subject were fol- 








lowed with interest by the 
agents. A detailed report of 
Mr. Van Schaick’s address 


appears on another page of | 
this issue of THE SPECTATOR. | 

Kenneth H. Bair, of 
Greensburg, Pa.,_ retiring 
president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Agents, ' 
spoke on “Production Branch | 
Offices” and stated that the | 
big objection to this problem 
would be removed if there | 
were any possible way of | 
limiting the entire overhead 
of a production branch office 
to the same amount of com- | 
missions permitted to be paid | 
to an agent. However, if the 


entire overhead of the aver- 


Fire Insurance 


| although a resolution was 


adopted referring the matter 
to the conference committee 
with the power to take neces- 
sary action after further dis- 
cussion with the companies. 

Greetings from the Ameri- 
can Association of General 
Agents were extended at this 


session by Louis E. English | 


of Richmond, Va., chairman 
of the executive committee, 
who spoke of the common 
problems of the American 
Agency and General Agency 
systems. 


W orkmen’s 
Compensation 


Reporting on the work- | 


men’s compensation confer- 


ences, George W. Carter of | 


Detroit, chairman of the sub- 
committee, made a strong 


protest against the graded | 


scale of commission system, 
which he said produced a dis- 
criminatory form of contract 
without injecting competition 
of the full participating type 
of company. 

Mr. 
various discussions over com- 
pensation rates and commis- 
sions which led up to the fil- 
ings of advanced rates after 
the Insurance Commissioners’ 
meeting in June. The in- 
crease, he said, was stig- 
matized with a competitive 
rating scheme which reduced 
the real element of the em- 
ergency existing. He quoted 
figures showing that the per- 
centage of premiums in ex- 
cess of $1000 which would be 
returned to policyholders 
amounted to about five per 
cent and would indicate that 
the 20 per cent increase is 
not needed. A 15 per cent in- 
crease, with the same com- 
missions and the same load- 
ings, would produce the same 
result for the companies, he 
said, and urged an exhaustive 
study into the entire rating 
schedule. 

The session was adjourned 
at this time by President 


| Calhoun, for the group lunch- 





eon conferences. The round 
table conferences on Agency 
management and operation, 
however, were postponed un- 
| til later in the afternoon and 
the delegates reconvened 
after the luncheon for the 
symposium on highway acci- 
dents. Albert W. Whitney, 
general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, spoke 
on “The Agent and the 
Traffic Safety Problem,” a 
report of which appears in 
another column, and also in- 
troduced the other speakers 
on the program. 

The former commissioner 
of motor vehicles of Pennsyl- 
vania, Benjamin G. Eynon, 
addressed the convention on 
“Insurance Agents versus 
Highway Accidents,” urging 
the agent to take part in 
safety programs as a part of 
his service to the insured. 

The address of J. Dillard 
Hall, president of the Des 
Moines Casualty and Surety 
Club, on “What Accident Pre- 








vention Work Has Done for | 








and appraisals, credit collec- 
tion and finance plans, reduc- 
tion of overhead and contin- 
gent commissions. 

The group of large pro- 
ducers were concerned mostly 
with reducing overhead and 
the commission differential 
allowed general agents. 


Local Board Breakfasts 


Local board problems were 
ironed out much to the satis- 
faction of those attending the 
breakfast conferences which 
preceded the crowded Thurs- 
day session. 

The group for agents resid- 
ing in cities and towns up to 
50,000 population was pre- 
sided over by Matt G. Smith, 
Baton Rouge, La. The prin- 





cipal speaker was John D. 
Saint, manager of the Louisi- 
ana Society, who answered 
many questions coming up 
| during the discussion. 

Frank T. Priest, of Wichita, 
| Kan., presided over the group 
|for agents residing in cities 
| from 50,000 to 250,000. 

In the absence of C. O. 


the 


| My Business,” also appears | Ransom, of Cleveland, 
'in another column of THE group for agents residing in 
Spectator. Another feature | cities having more than 250,- 
of this program was the ad-| 999 population, was presided 
dress of John J. Hail, direc- ‘over by H. R. Manchester, of 
tor of the street and highway | Cjeyeland, who presented Mr. 


Carter reviewed the | 


safety division of the Na- 
| tional Bureau, which was re- 


| TATOR of last week. After- 
| ward, a general discussion 
on the symposium was led by 
| James L. Case of Norwich, 

Conn., past president of the 
| association. 


Luncheon Conferences 


| Following the adjournment 
of the session at this time, 
the agents divided into groups 
for the postponed luncheon 
conferences. 
three classes arranged ac- 
cording to premium volume— 


one for agents writing up to | 


$100,000 of premiums an- 
nually, Joseph W. Barr of Oil 
City, Pa., chairman; another 


|for those writing between | 


$100,000 and $300,000 an- 


nually, Fred J. Lewis of Mil- | 


waukee, chairman; and the 


other for those agents writ- | 


ing more than $300,000, Allan 
I. Wolff of Chicago, chairman. 

Problems before Chairman 
Barr’s group consisted mainly 
of premium collections, can- 
cellations and credits. 

The group led by Mr. 
Lewis had many subjects 
scheduled for discussion, in- 
cluding the matter of re- 
turned commissions on can- 
celled policies, company serv- 
ice and agents’ service, cut- 
rate companies, adjustments 


ported in detail in the SPEc- | 


There were | 


| Ransom’s paper on local board 
| problems. 


Cups Awarded 


The award of the cups re- 
| sulted as follows: President’s 
membership cup to the state 
association making the larg- 
est percentage increase for 
the year, to the Insurance 
League of Washington; the 
Des Moines Attendance Cup 
to the state association having 
the largest number of mem- 
bers registered at the conven- 
tion, to the New York State 
| Association of Local Agents; 
the Detroit Association cup to 
the state association showing 
| the greatest combined mileage 
| of members attending the con- 
| vention, to the California As- 
sociation. The Woodworth 
| Memorial, to the member who 
had rendered the most signal 
| service for the American 
agency system during the 
year, officers and members of 
the executive committee ex- 
| cepted, was not awarded. 

Speeches of acceptance by 
the newly elected president 
and vice-president, a memor- 
ial tribute to the late Mrs. 
| Walter H. Bennett, wife of 
Secretary - Counsel Bennett, 
| and the presentation of a sil- 
ver tea set to retiring presi- 
dent William B. Calhoun and 
| Mrs. Calhoun were other fea- 
|tures at the Friday session. 
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Van Schaick Would 


Track Down Violators 





Article Reporting Illegal Prac- 

tices Rouses New York 

Supt. to Action 

In the wake of a story 
printed in a New York news- 
paper on September 21 indi- 
cating that illegal practices 
were recurring in the fire in- 
surance field, the following 
authorized statement was 
given out by the New York 
Insurance Department: 

The Superintendent of In- 
surance has repeatedly urged 
that all persons possessed of 
information of this character 
cooperate with him in stamp- 
ing out bad practices, at least 
to the extent of furnishing 
the Insurance Department 
with information at their dis- 
posal which would enable the 
Department to proceed 
against the instigators. The 
progress that has been made 
in this regard during the past 
sixteen months will not be 
permitted to disappear. The 
extent to which further prog- 
ress in eliminating undesira- 
bles from the field may meet 
with success is dependent 
upon the cooperation received 
from right minded individu- 
als. 

The insuring public is warn- 
ed that companies and their 
representatives who would 
cheat their fellow-men and 
violate the law in doing so, 
are thoroughly irresponsible 
and are as unworthy of pub- 
lic confidence as they are un- 
worthy of the confidence of 
supervising officials. The pub- 
lic as well as the men and 
women of the insurance busi- 
ness are urged to lend a hand 
in the activity of the Insur- 
ance Department directed at 
driving out of the business 
those who breed and thrive 
only on sharp and dishonest 
practices to the detriment of 
the public and the institution 
of insurance. 

In order that the Insurance 
Department may receive the 
immediate benefit of any in- 
formation that has reached 
the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation, which is in close 
touch with this field of insur- 
ance, a communication has 
been addressed to Paul Haid, 
president of that association, 
assuring him that the Insur- 
ance Department stands 
ready to act vigorously and 
promptly in removing from 
the insurance field any indi- 
viduals or corporations that 
would stoop to the practices 
which the newspaper article 


Cooperation in Drive 
of Des Moines Club 


J. Dillard Hall Asserts Public 
Responds to Human 
Appeal 


The exceptional response 
accorded the accident pre- 
vention campaign organized 
by the Des Moines Casualty 
and Surety Club, was de- 
scribed by J. Dillard Hall, 
president of the club and 
manager of the Des Moines 
branch office of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company, at the highway 
symposium, Thursday morn- 
ing, during the National 
Association of Insurance 
Agents’ Convention in Phila- 
delphia. 

Passage of an unlimited 
speed law in Iowa was one of 
the reasons cited by Mr. Hall, 
which led to organization of 
the campaign. The Ameri- 
can Legion and representa- 
tives of civic organizations 
cooperated in a_ state-wide 
program. The chief of police 
of Des Moines organized the 
Des Moines Traffic Council, 
which had as its slogan “To 
make it possible for every 
man, woman and child to 
move safely, expeditiously 
and economically on foot and 
by wheel across and along 
our streets and highways. 





Union of Paris Appoints 
E. W. Nourse in U. S. 


Management of the United 
States branch of the Union | 
Fire, Accident & General In- 
surance Company of Paris 
has been transferred as of 
Oct. 1, to Everett W. Nourse, 
United States manager of 
the London Assurance Corpo- 
ration, who will operate the 
company in connection with 
the London Assurance and 
the Manhattan Fire & Ma- 
rine. J. M. Mendel of San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the London Assur- 
ance, will serve the Union of 
Paris also in a similar ca- 
pacity. 

Deputy General Manager 
H. Leport and Foreign Fire 
Manager M. Ferrand of the 
home office are now in this 
country attending to details. 





Vice-President, Not President 
Through a_ typographical 
error, it was incorrectly 
stated in last week’s issue of 
THE SPECTATOR that Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
formerly president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. 


Protests New 
Vacancy Permit 





Birmingham Association 
Holds Charge Is 


Excessive 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept 20 
—Protest against the new 
vacancy permit put into ef- 
fect recently by the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation was entered by the 
Birmingham Association of 
Insurance Agents at its last 
meeting. This new permit re- 
quires a charge of 10 per cent 
of the annual rate per month 
on fourth-class property pro- 
vided the rate does not run 
over 15 cents. This charge 
is held to be excessive by the 
association. It applies to all 
property not within 400 ft. of 
a fire plug. On first and sec- 
ond-class property 10 va- 
cancy permits of 30 days each 
can be granted after which 
there is a charge of 10 per 
cent of the policy. On third- 
class property the extra 
charge comes after the first 
30 days. 

A representative of the 
Birmingham Fire Depart- 
ment appeared before the as- 
sociation and asked its en- 
dorsement of a bill in the 
legislature raising the levy 
on insurance companies for 
pension of city firemen from 
one-half of one per cent to 
two per cent of gross premi- 
ums collected in the city. 

The association decided to 
send telegrams to senators 
and members of the lower 
house of the legislature urg- 
ing defeat of a proposed 25 
per cent penalty law. Such 
a measure was repealed by 
the Legislature in 1923 and 
several attempts have been 
made to reenact it. 

A resolution was passed 
opposing any change in pol- 
icy forms as contemplated by 
the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association. It is 
claimed the proposed form 
would be more complicated 
for the average agent. 





J. W. Erskine, assistant 
manager of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association, has 
resigned to accept a position 
with the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association, as of Oct. 1, 
Mr. Erskine began his insur- 
ance career with the Under- 
writers Association of New 
York State about 20 years 
ago. He became a special 
agent of the Northern Assur- 
ance Company in 1919, and 
joined the Eastern Under- 








reports as existing. 
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Roosevelt was vice-president. 


writers Association in 1929. 
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Ad Conference All Set 


Everything is all set 
for the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, next week, Oct. 
8-5. The fire and life 
group programs have al- 
ready been published in 
THE SPECTATOR. 

The speakers for the 
general session on Mon- 
day morning, October 3, 
are W. L. Day, of the 
J. Walter Thompson 
Company, who will speak 
on “What an Insurance 
Company Advertising 
Manager Could Do,” 
and T. L. Thomson, 
President of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, 
who will talk on “The 
Possibilities of the A. 
B. cC. for Insurance 
Advertising Men and the 
Trade Press.” Stanley 
F. Withe, advertising 
manager of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, will speak on “The 
Public Be Told,” and 
Charles C. Flemming, 
editor of publications of 
the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, will 
speak on “Typography.” 
On Tuesday evening the 
members of the Fire and 
Casualty group have been 
invited to attend the 
Texaco broadcast with 
Ed Wynn. That after- 
noon there will be demon- 
strations of radio adver- 
tising and sound motion 
pictures, the former by 
W. W. Clark and the lat- 
ter by Gerald K. Rudolph, 
both of R.C.A.-Victor 
Company. 











Cooperative Plan for 
Advertising 
(Concluded from page 25) 
are sufficiently informed to 
give this information, one 
must realize the utter im- 
possibility of getting any- 
where along the lines sug- 


gested. 
Mr. Dodge pointed to the 
life insurance companies, 


which, he said, are continu- 
ally advertising in many 
ways to the public and as- 
sisting their field force in in- 
forming the people regarding 
life insurance. Now is the 
time for us to give serious 
thought to a plan which will 
bring about a new feeling of 
“insurance - mindedness,” he 





said. 


Fire Insurance 
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News of the Far West 





SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 24— 


“Artie’ Dee has been ap- 
pointed special agent, with 
headquarters in Fresno, 
Calif., for the Carl N. Cor- 


win General Agency of San 
Francisco, 


northern California  terri- 
tory. 
H. R. Menn & Co., Ltd., 


general agency firm of San 
Francisco, has removed its 
office to more 
quarters in the Adam Grant 
Building, the new suite is 327. 


* *” 


E. H. Bigge, treasurer of 


the Seaboard Fire & Marine | 


and United States branch 
treasurer of the Yorkshire, 
was a recent visitor to the 
Pacific 
San Francisco. Mr. Bigge is 
on his annual visit, which he 


makes in September of each | 


year to report on conditions 


in the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment to his home office. 
= * . 
E. C. Fox, president of 


Fred S. James & Co., gen- 
eral agents, is making a trip 
through the Central West 
and to the East. Mr. Fox will 
return to Sen Francisco in 
the middle of October follow- 
ing visits to Philadelphia and 
New York. 


* * + 
Funeral services for G. 
Nathan, veteran grain insur- 


ance special agent, were held 
in San Francisco, September 
23. Due to poor health, Mr. 
Nathan has not been active 
in the field for about two 
years. He was connected 
with the Pacific Coast de- 


partment of the Connecticut. | 


* * * 


San Francisco offices of 
Seeley & Co. remained 
closed on September 23 in re- 
spect to C. M. Seeley, presi- 
dent of the firm, who passed 


commodious | 


Coast department in | 


lin mately 50 were present and 
heard Harold Warner, "United | 
| States fire manager of the 
| Royal, and T. H. Anderson, 


Annual Meeting of 


| To Be 


| Pacific Coast manager of the | 


Liverpool and London and 


covering the | Globe pay tribute to the re- 


tiring official, Ray Decker 
| was introduced to the group 
| as successor to Mr. Burke, by 
|Mr. Warner, who announced 
lthat his selection of Mr. 
| Decker followed several 
| months of consideration, to 
which Mr. Decker responded 
briefly. 
| £2 2 

Funeral services for John 
| Marshall, Jr., former vice- 
| president and director of the 
| Fireman’s Fund and 
| Fire & Merine, who passed 
held September 23 
Francisco. 


Home | 





| Shirley E. 


Illinois Agents 


Held at Quincy 
October 21; Com. 
Hanson to Speak 


CuicaGco, Sept. 28—A pro- 
gram of outstanding excel- 
lence is now being arranged 


| 


| cers 


Dallas Agents Elect Officers 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Sept. 26— 
At the recent meeting of the 
Dallas Insurance Agents As- 
sociation, the following offi- 
were elected for the 


year: Tom P. Ellis, presi- 


| dent; W. W. Wilson, Jr., and 


for the annual meeting of | 


the Illinois Association of In- 


surance Agents, which is to | 
| be held at Quincy October 21. 


The Lincoln-Douglas Hotel 


will be the convention head- | 


quarters, 
are in charge of Rockwood 
Hosmer, Chicago, 
Moisant, Kanka- 
kee, secretary-treasurer, and 
V. G. Musselman, secretary 
of the Quincy local board, for 
the Quincy committee. 


Harry W. Hanson, super- 


| intendent of insurance for II- 


| away on September 18, were | 
in San | 
| the National 


linois, is expected to return 
from the annual meeting of 
Convention of 


and arrangements | 


president; | 


J. W. Blanton, vice-presi- 
dents; Julius Schepps, secre- 


tary, and J. W. Lindsley, 
treasurer. New _ directors 
are: George L. Dexter, Don 


H. Houseman, Felix Harris, 
Walter H. Hill, Arthur Simp- 
son and C, R. Burton. 


Commissioners in 
the local 


Insurance 
time to address 
agents. 

Two prominent’ western 
managers also are on the 
list. They are C. R. Street, 
vice-president of the Great 
American and a past presi- 
dent of the western Under- 
writers Association, and W. 
N. Achenbach, Aetna Fire. 
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Insurance (4: 


away Wednesday, September | 


21, at Seattle, Wash. Mr. 
Seeley had been in the insur- 
ance business during his en- 
tire career and passed away 
at age 63. 
x “ * 

H. R. Burke, whose retire- 

ment as Pacific Coast man- 


Paris, France 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


SOUND 


SUBSTANTIAL 


CONSERVATIVE 





ager of the Royal Group was | 


announced September 22, was 
honored guest at a dinner 
given at the Bohemian Club 
in San Francisco, which was 
attended by his many friends 
and confreres on the eve of 
his retirement. 


Fire Insurance 


Approxi- | 


0 William St. 


United States Manag 


FESTER. FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


New “New York City 
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NE of the most interesting things 

this reporter saw at the recent 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents in Philadelphia, 
was the local board conference of small 
town agents, which we looked in on 
early one morning. Lest you get an 
erroneous impression, we will state that 
the conference was after breakfast and 
marked the beginning of a new day, 
although it was soon after midnight to 
our way of thinking. We didn’t think 
that anything could be interesting at 
such an hour. 


EEPING both eyes open with an 

effort, we poked our inquisitive 
nose into the Franklin room of the Ben 
Franklin Hotel, where the conference 
was getting under way, and beheld the 
man who was to become copy for this 
column. He was Mr. John D. Saint, of 
Shreveport, and is business manager 
of the Louisiana Insurance Society. 
After listening to his remarks on the 
development of that strong organiza- 
tion, we soon found the drugs of 
Morpheus wearing off and began to 
take on a new conception of the “solid 
South.” When we observed the interest 
and enthusiasm stirred up in that little 
meeting we also understood why the 
Louisiana organization was so strong. 


>. = BS 


CCORDING to Mr. Saint, the for- 
A mula for success consisted merely 
of “hard-boiled methods.” Recruiting 
of local boards should be subtly co- 
ercive and, when organized, to conduct 
their business along the most rigid 
lines, was Mr. Saint’s advice. Of course, 
anyone can give advice, but this man 
was telling how it had been done. He 
had a practical and fool-proof solution 
for each problem that came up during 
the discussion following his talk. It is 
not the purpose of this column to re- 
port what he said, but rather the con- 
sensus of the agents after the meeting. 
This was aptly expressed by a group 
from one state, which immediately met 
to discuss their own organization. We 
found that they had been impressed by 
Mr. Saint, himself, rather than by what 
he had to say, and we also heard them 
come to the wise conclusion that if they 
could find a leader so capable as he 
they would not bicker at prices. There 
is little doubt that everyone present 
left the meeting with new ideas on how 
to strengthen their own local boards 
and make them more valuable. 


PEOPLE 





+o Rumor, 
| quite a gal along William Street 
| these days, does most of her flirt- 
‘ing with casualty companies. Of 
} all branches of the insurance busi- 
| ness, the casualty and surety end 
has taken the stiffest punches from 
the depression, and as a reward for 
the gallant and stubborn fight 
which the companies in this field 
have put up, they are now being 
taken over the hurdles of a first- 
class whispering campaign. It 
seems to us that in the light of the 
facts the casualty and surety peo- 
ple deserve the utmost commenda- 
tion for the way they met super- 
obstacles, and now that they have 
a chance to build up their defenses, 
deserve everything in the way of a 
break that can be offered them. In 
its two largest lines, automobile lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation 
insurance, the casualty business 
has been the victim of vast and 
overpowering social and economic 
forces entirely beyond the control 
of underwriters. In another line, 
depository bonds, ordinarily con- 
sidered the finest kind of business, 
they have suffered which 
might almost be described as cat- 
astrophic. In workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance the casualty com- 
panies are underwriting a_ risk 
which many consider is by all rea- 
soning a more proper undertaking 
for the state alone. But in stick- 
ing to this coverage the casualty 
companies have been waging, for 
all insurance, the war against state 
encroachment on private business. 


losses 


* * x 


The least, therefore, 
that casualty companies can be 
spared is gossip. Much of this is 
more thoughtless than it is mali- 
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cious. The other day your reporter 





AND 





IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


was discussing with a company ex- 
ecutive certain unfavorable trends 
in the business. His remarks led 
to a point where he was about to 
cite a particular company as a hor- 
rible example of these influences 
when he stopped dead, and, turn- 
ing to us, said, “But I’m not going 
to talk about my competitors. It 
might be our company that is on 
the pan next month, and that 
wouldn’t be so pleasant, would it?” 
We recommend this brand of con- 
scious restraint to everybody on the 
Street. 
x * * 


Cocorge E. Turner, 


president of the First Reinsurance 
Company of Hartford, is chairman 
of the entertainment committee of 
the joint convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents and the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters which is 
progressing under full steam at 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, this week. This is not as 
tremendous a job as it sounds. En- 
tertainment committees are about 
as responsible for the entertain- 
ment at White Sulphur as Chanti- 
cleer is for the rising and setting of 
the sun. The caddies, the croupiers 
and the man in the green hat are 
all your White Sulphur addict 
wants in the way of an entertain- 
ment committee. 

We'd like to see Mr. Turner, in- 
cidentally, on some more conven- 
tion programs as a speaker. He 
has all the requirements for such a 
task. He has a brilliant mind and 
can write a good speech, and pos- 
sesses, in addition, a splendid voice 
and a quietly dramatic delivery that 
never fails to put it over in profes- 
sional style. 
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This Open Window! 


The home protected by “Shur-Loc” Window Guards is secure, day or night, 
against burglars, sneak thieves and kidnappers. Installed as easily as a 
screen, quickly removable from one window to another, ornamental as well 
as protective. 
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your windows, sleep in airy, well ventilated rooms and be relieved forever 
from fear of home marauders. 


The coupon below will bring a representative to demonstrate a guard—without oblig stion or charge. 
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216 East 26th Street New York City Telephone, LExington 2-0463 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE = 
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Asserts Insurance Has 
Weathered the Storm 
Exceptionally Well 





[By a Staff Correspondent | 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 


Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, in addressing 


asserted that the strength 
and weakness of individuals 
as well as institutions are 


ods of adversity, and that, 
now that the storm of ad- 


clouds are disappearing, the 
bright sunlight is showing 
through and the timid souls 
are coming out of their 


the scene. 
He said that the institution 


the storm exceptionally well. 
He said: “Its ability to meet 
catastrophes, which the 
best excuse for its existence, 
has been _§ satisfactorily 
proven. The weak com- 
panies and agents have been 
weeded out. In most 


is 


the fraternity to be weak be- 
fore the depression revealed 
to the public generally their 
true condition. Those that 
have survived are entitled to 
public confidence. . . . There 
reason to believe that 
credit practices which had 
been greatly abused during 
prosperous years will here- 
after be placed on a saner 
basis. Companies and agents 
conferences have recently 
been conducted with greater 
understanding and sympathy 
on the part of each for the 
problems of the other. The 


Is 





Workmen’s Compensation 
situation has provided a 
particular point of sym- 


pathetic cooperation between 
companies and agents.” 
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With Optimism | 


W. Va., Sept. 28—T. E. 
Braniff, of Oklahoma City, | 
president of the National 


versity has abated, the dark | 


in- | 
stances they were known by | 





a 
AC Ciize NT —BO 


Pres. Braniff Views | Alfred Hurrell on 





the convention this morning | Alfred Hurrell, 


| 
| 


brought to light during peri- | that the troubles of the pres- 


of insurance has weathered | 





Test of Democracy | 


Shows Its Origin and 
Development in U. S.; 
Evils of Taxation 


[By a Staff Correspondent] 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W. Va., Sept. 28—In address- 
ing the joint meeting of the 
Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the Casualty and 
Surety Agents this morning, 
vice-presi- | 
dent and general counsel of 
the Prudential Insurance | 
Company of America, said 





ent time are economic rather | 
than political, but that eco- 
nomic disturbances have their 
political repercussions. His 
subject was “The Test of De- 


| mocracy,” and his application | 


to democracy as it has de-| 


cellar refuge, we may survey | veloped in the United States. 


Mr. Hurrell gave a splendid | 
analysis of the principles un- 
derlying our form of govern- 
ment and traced its growth 
and development. 

Concerning taxation he} 
said: “The deep and sinister | 
significance of this ever in- 
creasing tax load is that if | 
continued it will remove the 
very cornerstone of the struc- 
ture upon which we have re- 
lied for our material prog- 
ress. It will render of no avail 
the due process clause of the | 
constitution which has pro- 
tected us in our property 
rights these hundred and fifty 
years, as the clause is no de- 
fense to the demands of the 
sovereign when made through 
lawful tax levies. If these 
proceed at the present rate of 
acceleration individual initia- | 
tive will be killed—the incen- 
tive to be thrifty, to acquire 
property to the end that we 
and our dependents may en- 
joy the security which has 
heretofore resulted from such 
ownership will be lacking, the 
sources of capital upon which 
industry depends will be dried 
up, and drab days will dawn 
on the American democracy.” 








N 








Lass. 


NDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


Casualty and Surety Men 


at White 


Sulpur Springs 





Joint Convention of International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters and National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents 





awe 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 


ITH an unmistakable feeling of 
for the future coupled with a 
gratification for the sterling manner 
the insurance business had combated 


the annual meeting of 


optimism 
sense of 
in which 
the past, 
the International Asso- 


ciation of Casualty & Surety Underwriters and the 


o’clock on Tuesday by R.| 
Howard Bland, president of | 
the former organization, in| 
the Greenbrier Hotel at) 
White Sulphur Springs.| 
Well in excess of 100 execu-| 
tives of leading casualty | 
companies, general agents of | 
national -prominence and a | 
scattering of association offi- | 
cials and insurance commis- | 
sioners were in attendance. | 

Mr. Bland in convening | 
the sessions recounted the| 
troubles which had beset all | 
industry during the past/ 
year because of the existing | 
world-wide economic depres- | 
sion. Though increased | 
losses, depleted income and | 
lowered investment value in- |! 
surance, he said, has had! 
more to contend with than! 
any other business. Despite 
these distressing factors in- 
surance companies have met | 
all maturing obligations and 
at the same time maintained 
their financial position on 
the same high level which 
has always been its essential 
characteristic. Only through 
conservative management 
and a sound _ investment 
policy, he continued, has this 
been possible. The worth of 
this to the nation cannot be 
measured, for if insurance 
had foundered chaos would 
have surely resulted. Mr. 
Bland spoke of the sound 
policy which had prompted 





| National Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
was opened shortly after 10©-——— — 





the changes in capital struc- 
tures of the various com- 
panies and the good effect 
this had on the public which 
was at the time probing 
every financial statement for 
possible flaws. Companies 
had further countered the 
depression with a rigid policy 
of economy. Salaries and 
wages were readjusted and 
dividends reduced or elim- 
inated. Economy would 
henceforth be a guide in 
company management to the 
end that the cost of opera- 
tion would be continued at a 
low level. Coming profits 
would come only from sav- 
ings. Expenses of doing 
business by the different 
companies must approach a 
common level and every safe- 
guard be taken against 
wastefulness and _ extrava- 
gance. The prime duty of 
insurance companies was to 
the insuring public. To ac- 
complish its purpose, con- 
fidence in the _ institution 
must be retained. Gossip 
and wild rumors regard- 
ing the solvency of com- 
panies must be condemned 
as reprehensible and danger- 


ous and bound to. react 
against the business as a 
whole. Concluding, Mr. 
Bland called for a spirit of 
cooperation between com- 
panies and agents. Fair 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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~ Fil INANCI aL STRENGTH 


Every dollar of liability is backed, 
by 3\.50 of: an 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT JUNE 30, 1932 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Government Bonds .. . $305,976.30 Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 950,188.36 
State, County and Municipal Reserve for Losses. . . 916,548.19 
Bonds .... ...... 577,803.73 “i 
Retirend Headh ) 8533.56 Commissions Due Agents 174,886.90 
Public Utility Bonds. .. _.. 203,411.76 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses ..... 42,758.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Capital $750,000.00 
Bonds 278,778.28 *Surplus 261,392.12 
Public Utility and Miscellaneous — 
Stocks .... ..... 865,274.39 Surplus as to Policyholders 1,011,392.12 
*Total Bonds ond Stocks $2,249,778.02 
Cash 143,198.36 
Accrued Interest. , 26,510.61 
Premiums in Course of Collection _ 664,210.93 
All Other Admitted Assets ; d i 12,075.65 
$3,095,773.57 $3,095,773.57 


*Note—All bonds and stocks not subject to amortization are carried in the above statement at their actual market values on June 30, 1932. 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY and SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital $500,000 Assets $1,389,017.00 


HOME OFFICE: FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 
“The Companies of Western Friendliness" 
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Public Must Be Made 


'Accident-Conscious” 





| A. W. Whitney Tells Agents 
: They Are Best Qualified 
7 for Job 
Declaring that the dis- 
grace of the automobile ac- 
cident situation is that ac- 
cidents are for the most part 
unnecessary, Albert W. Whit- 
ney, associate general man- 


writers, told _ insurance 
agents at the Philadelphia 
convention, Thursday morn- 
ing, that they were the ones 
best qualified to make the 
public “accident-conscious” 
and willing to take the reme- 
dial steps that are necessary. 

“The situation has become 
one of the major problems of 
our civilization,” Mr. Whit- 
ney stated. “The automobile 
is now killing nearly 34,000 
persons a year in the United 
States, and seriously injur- 
ing another million. The eco- 
nomic cost of these accidents 
is in the neighborhood of two 
billion dollars a year and 
the out-of-pocket expense is 
now greater than the amount 
invested each year in new 
automobiles. 

“This situation bears heav- 
ily upon everybody, but the 
insurance business is one of 
those that are particularly 
affected. You yourselves are 
experiencing the sales resist- 


rates. 
reduced except by removing 
the cause for high rates, and 
in the forefront of these 
causes is the mounting fre- 
quency and severity of acci- 
dents,” he said. 

“It is the will and not the 
way that is lacking,” he con- 
tinued. “The people must be 





that safety facilitates traffic 
instead of hindering it. 
There is no one that can do 


aroused to action and shown | 


this part of the job so well | 


You know 
worth knowing; 


as you. 
body 


every- | 
you | 


know how to reach people | 
and convince them; and you | 


know how to take hold of a 
practical situation and get 
results. You are the kind of 
people that are needed in this 
emergency.” 

Pointing to the closer co- 
operation between labor and 
management as a result of 


accident prevention work in | 


industry, Mr. Whitney stated | 
that work in the traffic field 
would promote a similar co- 
operation between the insur- 
ance company and the agent. | 
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ager of the National Bureau | 
of Casualty & Surety Under- 





ance that comes from high | 
But rates cannot be | 





Albert W. Whitney 


Lectures in Casualty 
Courses Announced 


Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia Fall Program 
The Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia announces that 
20 lectures will be given this 
fall to members of the casu- 
alty course beginning Nov. 
3. The first will be by 
Frederick Richardson of the 
General 
C. A. Kulp of the University 
of Pennsylvania will give the 
second. 
Other speakers 
follows: 





will be 


as 


Accident and Dr. | 





News! 
Insurance Commission- 
er Lee Herdman, of Ne- 
braska, will ask the state 
Legislature for only $15,- 
000 for salaries for the 
next biennium instead of 
$25,000 as was appropri- 
ated in 1931 for the peri- 

od now ending. 














| Travelers; H. P. Stellwagon, 
| Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America; A. 
|G. Costello, Deputy Insur- 
| ance Commissioner of Penn- 
| eolvening Joseph Carrigan, 
| Ocean Accident & Guarantee; 
E. C. Peterson, National Bu- 
| reau Casualty & Surety Un- 
| derwriters; C. P. Easterby, 
| Zurich; Ralph H. Furner, 
| Maryland Casualty; Robert 
| V. Branion, Zurich; Howard 
F. Brazer, Franklin Fire; C. 
| F. Vielle and W. H. Mat- 
| thews, Aetna Life and affili- 
|ated companies; Frank A. 
| Roberts, Glens Falls Indem- 
| nity; Frank Martin, Inde- 
| pendence Indemnity; John A. 
| Berry, Fidelity & Casualty; 
| Edward Jackson, General Ac- 
cident; Frank A. Eger, In- 
|demnity Insurance Company 
| of North America, and E. E. 
Moyer, chief casualty execu- 
tive of the Pennsylvania In- 


Frank Olsen, | surance Department. 
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Sues Insurance 
Investment Corp. 


Claimed It Failed to 
Carry Out Repurchase 
Agreement 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 26— 
Joseph B. Thompson, state 
superintendent of Insurance 
for Missouri, as receiver and 
liquidating officer for the de- 
funct Prudential Casualty & 
Surety Company of St. Louis, 
| Mo., has filed suit in the Cir- 
cuit Court in St. Louis for 
$314,657 against the Insur- 
ance Investment Corporation, 
International Life Building, 
| St. Louis, of which Massey 
Wilson is president. In his 
petition, Superintendent 
| Thompson alleges that the 
defendant Insurance Invest- 
ment Corporation had failed 
to carry out the terms of a 
contract to buy back certain 
securities it had sold to the 
Prudential Casualty & Surety 
Company. The suit is 
brought for a principal sum 
of $289,498 plus interest. 

The superintendent relates 
in the petition that in June, 
1931, he, the Superintendent 
of Insurance, was consider- 
ing revoking the license of 
the Prudential Casualty & 
Surety Company because of 
| its financial condition. 














MOST interesting feature of the 


Library Exhibit a 


Feature of Convention 


In addition, the librarians in charge 











N.A.I.A. Philadelphia Convention 
was the educational exhibit of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association in the Inde- 
pendence Room on the mezzanine floor of 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. A corps of 
trained librarians was on duty through- 
out the period of the convention to aid 
the delegates. A similar exhibit has be- 
come an annual feature of the American 
Bankers Association Convention, and 
this was the first attempt to stage a like 
exhibit before the insurance agents’ 
convention. 

Laura A. Woodward, librarian of 
the Maryland Casualty Company, was 
in charge of arranging the exhibit which 
was sponsored by the Philadelphia In- 
surance Library, associated with the In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia. 

The leading publishers of insurance 
works added their support, and approx- 
imately 500 of the most recent and valu- 
able literary contributions to the busi- 
ness of insurance were on display. 


of the many special insurance libraries 
scattered throughout the country co-. 
operated in the preparation of nu- 
merous pamphlets of an appropriate 
nature to be distributed to the delegates. 
Special questions dealing with matters 
of particular importance to individual 
delegates were made the subject of 
separate research by the insurance 
librarian nearest the home location of 
the delegate, when questions were sub- 
mitted to the librarian in charge of the 
special libraries exhibit. 

It was not the intention to stress the 
library feature of the exhibit, but rather 
to interest the delegates in the many 
books and trade papers which deal 
with the varied and intricate problems 
of the insurance business. Suggested 
lists of books containing ready refer- 
ence on given topics were furnished 
to the agents, and the famous “three- 
foot shelf” of insurance literature was 
one of the outstanding features of the 
exhibit. 
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Solving the Problem 
of Unemployment 


alty Men Responsibilty 
Rests on American 
Business 


In discussing the subject 
‘‘Human Relationships in 
Business” before the joint 
casualty convention at White 


Sulphur Springs, West Va., | 


on Wednesday of this week, 
J. F. Owens, president of the 
Oklahoma Gas 
Company, 
having selected, trained and 


informed an employee, there | 


remains the very definite ob- 
ligation of any business to 
give that employee an assur- 
ance of permanency in his 
employment which will re- 
lieve that anxiety which is 
almost always present, and 
particularly in times like 


these—the possibility of un- | 


employment. 
Mr. Owens stated that it 


should be obvious to any | 


thinking man that the intro- 
duction of machines, 
their ability to replace liter- 
ally thousands of laborers, 
has injected a new phase into 


& Electric | 
said that after | 


with | 


‘Cut Out Waste 


| Van Schaick Plea 


White Sulphur Address 

ites Accomplish- 

ments of Team-Work 
in ‘32 


[By a Staff Correspondent] 


CASUALTY AND SURETY MEN 
AT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


(Concluded from page 33) 


competition will always be 
desirable in business, but un- 
fair competition is disas- 
trous, destructive and must be 
crushed. The depression had 
taught many lessons, the 
most important being the 


| need of a more conservative 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, | 


| W. Va., Sept. 27—In his ad- 
| dress here today before the 
joint meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Underwriters 
| and the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety 
| Agents, George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of in- 
surance of the state of New 
York, told the assemblage 
‘ that if the institution of in- 

surance is wise it will forth- 

with speed up the elimination 
|of every wasteful practice 
and the correction of every 
unjust operation. Quoting 
from former District At- 
| torney Jerome that economic 
| pressure is the great re- 
former, Superintendent Van 
Schaick said that Mr. Jerome 
might have added that at 
times economic pressure was 
| a ruthless destroyer. 





our economic and social life, | 


and presents a very definite 


challenge to American busi- | 


ness to set itself to a solution 
of the difficult 
problem. 

In suggesting means by 
which this problem might be 
solved, Mr. Owens advocated 
first, shortening the working 
day. The six-hour day is just 


around the corner, he said, | 
and the sooner it is adopted | 
as a standard working day of | 


business, the sooner will the 
readjustment be through the 
employment of peaceful 
means. 

Speaking of the necessity 
for disseminating among cus- 
tomers and clients the infor- 
mation that explains the con- 
duct and equitableness of a 
business or service Mr. 
Owens said: 


“All recognized media for | 


the dissemination of informa- 
tion on the company and the 
facts pertaining to its opera- 


tion must be employed—the | 
newspaper, the radio, the | 


spoken word, the public plat- 
form; all are necessary that 


our customers know us as we | 
There | 


know ourselves to be. 
is then formed the great 
trinity necessary 
successful conduct 
business.” 


so 


of any 
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employment | 


in the | 


Predicts Drastic 
Tax Legislation 


Jones Gives Annual Report 
at White Sulphur Con- 
vention 


[By a Staff Correspondent | 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
|W. Va., Sept 28—Member- 
ship of the International As- 
sociation of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters now 
| embraced 56 companies, 1 bu- 


| the purchase of the highest | 





underwriting policy, larger 
voluntary reserves and the 
desirability of investments in 
a highly liquid state, through 
care and discrimination in 


type of readily marketable 
securities. 

Introducing the popular 
superintendent of insurance 
of New York, George S. Van 
Schaick, Mr. Bland paid trib- 
ute to the high calibre of that 
official and the service he had 
rendered the insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Van Schaick, speak- 
ing on the subject of “Some 
Results of Teamwork in In- 
surance Administration,” told 
of the accomplishments which 
were possible through a close- 
working relationship between 
public officials and the people 
they represent. During the 


year, he said, much progress | 


had been made in this respect 
in the insurance field. 
stances of the achievements 
during the past year by such 
cooperation were given in- 
cluding the settlement of some 
vexatious questions, chief of 
these being those on the char- 
ter powers of marine com- 


| panies, the acquisition cost 


| valuation problem. 


rules, the taxicab responsi- 
bility rulings and the security 
Mr. Van 


| Sechaick further said, ““While 


we are making progress it is 


| my observation that reforms 


| in 


| reau, 4 individual and 2 hon- 


orary members, T. Robertson 
| Jones, secretary, stated in his 


| meetings during the past 10) 
| years bring to light a striking | 


annual report to the associ- | 


ation in convention this week. 

The attention of the asso- 
| ciation was directed to some 
| of the more important legis- 
lative results of the year, 
which Mr. Jones reviewed in 
| detail, dealing largely with 
| surety, taxation, workmen’s 
compensation and _ financial 
responsibility for automobile 
accidents. He reported in 
particular on legislation pro- 
posing workmen’s compensa- 
tion state insurance fund 
monopolies and competitive 
| funds, which he pointed out 
| are pending in several states. 


insurance come _ tremen- 


dously slow. A review of 


similarity between the prob- 
lems discussed at various 
meetings. 
than resolution, but it must 
be expedited. All must real- 


| ize that something must be 
| done. Pressure from the pub- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lic will bring drastic reforms 
if insurance companies do not 
take the matter in hand. In- 
surance possesses 
great brain power. 
A feature of the meeting 
was the address of Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, editor and 


publisher of the Chicago Tri-| 


bune. Col. McCormick gave 
a very gloomy picture of the 
current danger to American 
enterprise and industry be- 
cause of heavy governmental 


In- | 


Evolution is better | 


taxation. The depression, in 
his opinion, was primarily 
caused by excessive taxation. 
Increased taxes, he said, de- 
preciates property values, re- 
duces income and prevents 
profitable conduct of business. 
Without profits industry 
ceases to function, retires 
from the field and occasions 
unemployment. The growth 
of bureaucracy is a by-prod- 
uct of taxation and must be 
checked. The continuance of 
| the present tax procedure will 
|wipe out private property. 
|The first step on the road to 
| recovery must be to remove 
fear from the heart of the 
people. All who are interested 
in private enterprise must 
unite on a political cleanup 
| which will take from public 
| life those who are responsible 
'for the present taxation 
trends. A return to prosperity 
|depends upon tax reduction. 
| Due to the pressure of other 
urgent business, Paul L. Haid, 
president of the Insurance 
Executives Association, could 
not appear on the program. 
Commissioner of Insurance 
|Howard Dunham, of Con- 
necticut, was introduced and 
briefly addressed the conven- 
jtion. The afternoon was 
| given over to golf which is an 
annual feature of the meeting. 

The Wednesday morning 
meeting was presided over by 
Thomas E. Braniff, president 
of the Agents Association. 
Mr. Braniff recounted the 
travail of the past year and 
|spoke of the brighter pros- 
pects of the year tocome. He 
complimented the business on 
the manner in which it 
weathered the past trials and 
reviewed the constructive pro- 
grams which had been ef- 
fected as a result of the les- 
sons it taught. In concluding, 
he said: “Now is the most 
favorable time to seek out 
and repair the weak spots in 
our system. Destructive in- 
dividualism has been substan- 
| tially subdued in recent years 
j}and men are thinking more 
lin terms of the advantages 
effort. The 














of cooperative 


men of| Agents’ Association offers its 


|experience and service to any 
| movement for the betterment 
| of the profession in which we 
j}are engaged.” 

Other speakers Wednesday 
|included J. F. Owens, presi- 
| dent of the Oklahoma Gas & 
| Electric Co.; Alfred Hurrell, 
| vice-president and _ general 
lcounsel of the Prudential. 
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